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OPTIMISM. 
I. OPTIMISM IN THE BIBLE. 


THEISM implies optimism. If there be a God of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness, it would seem to follow that He would 
originate the best possible system. If He has not done so we see 
no escape, provided the best possible system is possible, from the 
old dilemma —either He could not, and then He is deficient in 
power, or He would not, and then He is deficient in goodness. 

But before accepting either horn of this dilemma, it may be well 
to inquire whether the best possible system is possible. To deny 
this may seem a contradiction in terms; but while it may seem 
so, it may also simply imply that we are dealing with elements in- 
eommensurable by our faculties. The question may be analogous 
to another, Why was not man placed sooner upon the earth? 
We know there was a time when he was not. Why should he 
not have appeared sooner? The amswer, as related to a preced- 
ing unlimited period, must be that he could not have appeared 
sooner, since the same question might have been asked at what- 
ever point his appearance might have been. If we suppose either 
virtue, or happiness, or both, to be ends good in themselves, it 
would seem to follow that the best possible system must include 
the greatest possible number of worlds inhabited by the greatest 
possible number of virtuous and happy creatures. But, since 
space is infinite, the greatest possible number of worlds is not pos- 
sible, because, each world being finite, no number of finite beings 
can approximate infinity, so that, leave off at any point we may, 
the question may still be asked, Why should there not be more 
worlds and more virtuous and happy inhabitants? If, then, the 
greatest possible number of worlds, inhabited by the greatest pos- 
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sible number of virtuous and happy beings, is to enter into our 
conception of the best possible system, it must follow that the 
best possible system is not possible. 

What has just been said would be true if there were no physi- 
cal or moral evil. That there might have been a system from 
which these should have been excluded I have no doubt; but 
whether such a system would have been compatible with such a 
degree of freedom as would be involved in the best possible sys- 
tem is the question. With our limited powers it would be impos- 
sible for us to say beforehand whether the best possible system 
would exclude evil, or, if evil were admitted, to what extent it 
might be permitted to go. 

Leaving, then, as insolvable by us, the question what the best 
possible system would be, we may at least suppose, whatever limi- 
tations or liabilities might belong to a system originated by God, 
yet that nothing imperfect or evil in itself would emanate from 
Him. If the world was created by Him we should expect to find 
it perfect as it came from his hand. If the Bible was given by 
Hir 1 we should expect to find in that, not only the same perfec- 
tion as adapted to us, but a recognition of the necessity of that 
perfection in whatever came from Him. 

And this last, whatever we may say of the first, we do find at 
every point where we could expect to find it. We claim that the 
logical demand for perfection in everything that comes from God, 
whether as made, given, required, or promised by Him, is met in 
the Bible, and that in this sense the Bible is optimistic. This 
perfection we find, first, in the representation given of the origi- 
nal state of this world and of man. The perfection claimed at 
this point is not presented systematically or obtrusively ; but, as 
we examine the record, we are surprised to find that it is pre- 
sented, if incidentally, yet perfectly. 

To see this we need to inquire what would be necessary to such 
perfection. And here all must agree that the first requisite 
would be the harmony of man with himself. A dissonance within 
man himself would mar everything. That the necessity of this 
element was perceived and the element itself provided for is im- 
plied in the recorded fact of innocence, and in the absence of 
shame, innocence standing over against that which is wicked, and 
shame over against that which is low and base. 

The harmony in man that is highest and most essential is a 
moral harmony ; that is, a harmony between his conscience and 
his will. Let these be in accord, and it matters little what other 
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jars there may be. The mind has so far the power of making its 
own place that with this harmony within it can forego an external 
Eden, while, with the opposite of this, nothing external can avail 
anything. 

But besides the moral nature by which we know what is 
wicked, and which reacts upon us as remorse, we have a nature 
which reveals to us what is low and base, and which reacts upon 
us as shame. This finds its special sphere in connection with the 
sexual relation, and nothing could show a more perfect knowledge 
of our frame, or could indicate its harmony in this regard in a 
more exquisite way than the statement that our first parents were 
naked without knowing it. ‘“ Who told thee,” said God, when 
Adam had sinned and plead his nakedness as an excuse for hiding 
himself ; “ who told thee that thou wast naked?” No sin, no re- 
morse; no baseness, no shame; that the human faculties should act 
fully and freely without these is the first element and condition of 
perfection, and this the narrative supplies. 

The next element of the perfect state involved in optimism 
would be harmony between different individuals. This is indis- 
pensable, but would follow so directly from the one just men- 
tioned that it need not be dwelt upon. A state of innocence must 
be a state of peace. Adam and Eve could not have quarreled and 
remained innocent ; for when there is a quarrel there is always 
blame on one side or on both. Before there can be “wars and 
fightings ” between individuals, there must be discordance within. 
“ From whence come wars and fightings among you? Come they 
not hence, even of your lusts that war in your members?” 

A third element demanded for a perfect state would be the har- 
mony of man with external nature. This would require both ad- 
justment and ministration. It would require an adjustment for 
each of the senses, as of light to the eye, and of sound to the ear, 
making them the inlets not only of information but of enjoyment. 
It would also require an adjustment of climate corresponding to 
the sensibility to heat and cold. 

That there was this adjustment to the senses is indicated in the 
narrative by the statement that man was not only placed in a gar- 
den, but in the garden of Eden; that is, the garden of pleasant- 
ness or delights; and that not the outward senses only were cared 
for, but the internal and higher sense of beauty, is indicated by 
the statement that, “out of the ground made the Lord God to 
grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight.” How remarkable 
that the sense of beauty, natural beauty, the beauty of trees, 
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should have been recognized in that savage state — savage was it? 
Nay, verily; no such record as this could have been the outcome 
of a savage state. Besides this correspondence of the senses, that 
of temperature, the ideal climate now so much sought after, was 
required. The existence of this is indicated by the fact that no 
elothing was needed. 

But besides the adjustments just mentioned there was needed a 
spontaneous ministration to the physical wants of man. “The 
sweat of the face” — labor simply to exist — this must always be 
a bondage and a curse. A relative blessing it may be to beings 
who would use their strength perversely, to whom leisure means 
an opportunity for self-indulgence or for evil-doing rather than 
for doing something useful; but to others it must be a bondage. 
An ideal or perfect state would require a spontaneous physical 
support, so that, while every sense should be open to enjoyment, 
the faculties should be liberated for free activity in the cultivation 
and jubilant movement of the higher powers. And the ministra- 
tion thus needed was supplied. This is indicated by the state- 
ment that Adam and Eve were not placed in the garden to till it, 
but to dress and to keep it; and by the further statement that 
“out of the ground caused the Lord God to grow every tree that 
is good for food,” trees being perennial and furnishing food ready 
prepared. 

Another element of a perfect state would be the harmony of 
man with the animal creation. This would consist in dominion 
by man, for there can be harmony here only where that which 
ought to rule, rules, and that which ought to serve, serves. For 
this dominion man is naturally fitted by having everything that 
the animals have, thus being in sympathy with them, and some- 
thing added, that which is added being that which makes him 
man and fits him to rule. This dominion the narrative expressly 
gives to man, and on the ground that he is in the image of God. 
“ And God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created He him, male and female created He them. And God 
blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth and subdue it, and have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.” Of the nature and ex- 
tent of this dominion we are not informed, but it is plain that the 
present state of insubordination and hostility on the part of the 
animal creation is anomalous and unnatural. 

At peace with himself, having thus within himself the elements 
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of peace with others, in harmony with external nature and with 
the animal creation, with every want supplied, it only remained 
that man should be in harmony with God — God, not a fetish, or 
an idol, but God in the majesty of the Creator, the holiness of 
the moral Governor, and the beneficence of a Father. And so he 
was. This is indicated by the fact that God so fitted up this world 
for him, and presented it to him, and gave him dominion, making 
him his vicegerent, and blessed him, and after having done this, 
“ Saw everything that He had made, and behold it was very good.” 

Thus do we find imbedded in this oldest record known a mar- 
velous identity of the real with the ideal. Every element logically 
required for perfection is there, but too inartificially to have been 
there by contrivance. How came this? Regarded as a mental 
conception it implies the broadest comprehension, and is at the 
utmost remove from any possible product of the savage state. 

But this perfect state continued only for a time. There came 
in a state of sin and of disorder. This is our present state. Does 
the Bible, then, now present to us anything that has come directly 
from God, and so, according to the theory of this paper, should 
claim to be, and should be, perfect? Yes. This is true of the 
Law of God as given on Sinai. That law had no such relation 
to sin, or to a remedial system, that it could be affected by them. 
As coming directly from God, as demanded by the moral nature, 
as showing from what man had fallen, and to what he must attain 
if he is to be saved, it was logically and philosophically necessary 
that this law should be perfect. And so it is found to be. 

There are those who deny this. They say that the command- 
ments are chiefly negative, and that they are not inclusive of all 
duty. But the negative implies the positive. When it is said, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” it is assumed that 
the true God is to be recognized and worshiped. This, on any 
fair principle of interpretation, no one can deny. And the same 
is true of the other commandments negative in form. Interpreted 
thus it will be found that the commandments are a perfect rule of 
conduct perfectly arranged. They give us, first our duties to God 
— the object, the manner, and the time of worship. They then 
make the family the basis and centre of society, and recognize in 
their order each of the great rights, the preservation of which is 
essential to human well being, and for the sake of which civil 
government is instituted. Interpreted spiritually, as it was by 
our Saviour, this law only needs to be accepted in its positive form 
to make society perfect ; and only as projects of reform are car- 
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ried on in its spirit, and, I may add, under its sanctions, will they 
succeed. In some of its specifications and details this law is ap- 
plicable only to the relations of this world, but in its spirit and 
fundamental precepts it is applicable to all worlds, and is inclusive 
of all duty. “ The law of the Lord is perfect.” 

But if it be logically requisite that the law of God shall be per- 
fect, it cannot be less so that He who came out from God and 
would redeem men from sin and its curse should be perfect. If 
not, He would himself need to be redeemed. Christ came not 
merely to reveal a doctrine, but to do a work, and in that work 
his own person and character are central. That work requires 
that in his relation to the Father as a Son; to the Spirit as pro- 
curing cause ; to the Law as a subject and a sacrifice ; and to man 
as an example, he should be without sin. Unlike other religions 
as related to their founders, the person of Christ and his sinless 
and faultless character are essential elements in Christianity. They 
are as the atmosphere when vital action is in question. 

But that Christ was thus sinless is everywhere assumed and 
claimed in the Scriptures. He was “a Lamb without spot.” “He 
did no sin.” ‘ He was made sin for us who knew no sin.” “He 
was tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” He always did 
those things that pleased the Father. This assumption and claim 
of sinlessness cannot be denied, and than this there is nothing 
more marvelous in the Bible. As compared with the conception 
of a sinless man, as essential to a religious system, and with the 
presentation of it in real life, in its vicissitudes and under its ex- 
tremest forms of trial, the wonder of miracles is as nothing. Mir- 
acles were needed in the beginning as evidences. They are needed 
still, but they will be less needed as the world moves on, and the 
sinless character of Christ shall take its place and shine with its 
proper effulgence in the Christian system. 

But not only was this perfection required in Christ as an in- 
dividual, but also in his official capacity. This, too, is asserted 
and claimed, though it involves perfections and combinations 
seemingly incompatible and impossible. In his office as Mediator 
he was not only a man — “a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,” but also one who “ thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God.” As a sacrifice he was the “Lamb without spot.” As, at 
the same time, our High Priest to offer the sacrifice, he was not 
only “ holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners,” but 
“was such an High Priest as became us,” for in that he himself 
hath suffered being tempted he is able to succor them that are 
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tempted.” In his whole office as “Captain of our salvation ” he 
is “ made perfect through sufferings.” 

What next? With a perfect law, a perfect example, and a per- 
fect Redeemer, nothing could be expected or allowed short of per- 
fectién as the standard of individual attainment. And this is the 
standard. “Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father in heaven is 
perfect.” “Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect.” “Till we 
all come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ.” “Perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” 
“Let us go on unto perfection.” Moral perfection intelligently 
attained through the influence of truth, of a perfect example, and 
by the aid of the Spirit of God — behold practical Christianity — 
behold a rational end proposed to men to be attained by means 
that preclude priestly domination and all forms of superstition. 
No priest-craft ever presented, or can present, moral perfection in- 
telligently pursued as its end. No superstition ever pursued or 
can pursue that end through the influence of truth, of a perfect 
example, and by the aid of the Spirit of God. Moral perfection, 
including a perfect manhood — to this, and nothing short of this, 
we must attain. Can Christianity bring us to it? If not, it isa 
failure. If it can, it must be of God. No stronger argument for 
the divinity of such a system can be brought than its coincidence 
with the demands of the moral nature, and its power to bring that 
nature to perfection through restoration. 

But though the law is perfect, and the Redeemer and his ex- 
ample, and the standard of conduct and attainment are perfect, 
yet so imperfect are the moral results that, looking only at what 
we see here, the system is a failure. At its best there is in this 
life much of ignorance and sin and suffering, and it goes out in 
death. If the race be perpetuated yet the generations pass, and 
every individual life goes out in darkness and apparent defeat. 
But the defeat is only apparent. For, “as by man came death, 
so by man came the resurrection of the dead.” In the resurrec- 
tion of the righteous dead is victory, complete victory, over sin 
and death. In them we have a new race with a new headship — 
Christ, the second Adam, and, as we might anticipate, again we 
have revealed for them a perfect state. 

This perfect state, without specification of place, as on this 
earth or elsewhere, which is not essential, is revealed to consist, 
first, in that which we have seen to be required, that is, in a per- 
fect moral character for each individual, or in the perfect coinci- 
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dence of the conscience and the will with the revealed law of God. 
“For they are without fault before the throne of God.” “ And 
there shall in no wise enter into it anything that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination or maketh a lie.” “ When He 
shall appear we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He 
is.” 

In the second place we have the revelation of a perfect social 
state. This is a great point, for the highest problem of time is to 
constitute society so as to approximate this. The social state thus 
perfect the Scriptures represent under the figure of a city with its 
facilities of intercourse and magnificence of decoration and appli- 
ances for comfort, but with no touch of corruption. This is done 
from a sublime confidence in the power of Christianity to renovate 
society. In our experience great cities engender great corruption. 
How bold the conception, then, of a great city with no touch of 
that. It is also done from a philosophic apprehension of the 
higher elements there are in persons as compared with nature, and 
of their higher power to confer enjoyment when they have become 
enlightened and pure and righteous and loving. With one com- 
mon basis of character for all, and yet a diversity beyond that of 
hill and valley, and river and mountain and sea, there is no beauty 
like that of such a society, and no enjoyment from created things 
like that which it can confer. Into such a society shall they enter 
who “shall come from the East and the West and the North and 
the South and shall sit down in the kingdom of God.” 

In the third place this perfection is to consist, as in the primi- 
tive state, in the perfect adjustment to the sensibility of all its 
surroundings. There is no hint in the Bible that the two sources 
of enjoyment, that by action from without inward, and from 
within outward, will not be continued. It is rather assumed that 
they will be augmented and perfected. These act and react upon 
each other, and it is the completion of moral order when they cor- 
respond. Through the one there may be an inflow at once into 
the soul of an outward Paradise, or of the glories of the New Jeru- 
salem ; through the other joy and peace. All evil being removed, 
it is in the midst of such glories that revelation places the re- 
deemed. ‘And there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain.” “And I sawa 
new heaven and a new earth.” 

The above we have; but the crowning element is to be found 
in the revelation by God of himself, and so in the immediate 
knowledge of Him and communion with Him. “Behold the tab- 
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ernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell with them, and 
they shall be his people, and God himself shall be with them and 
be their God.” “And the city had no need of the light of the 
sun, neither of the moon to shine in it, for the glory of God did 
lighten it and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 

Thus do we have in the Scriptures, in the beginning, perfec- 
tion; in the middle, sin, struggle, apparent defeat, but still, where 
it is logically demanded, perfection; in the end, victory, and 
again, perfection. But so far as we have perfection we have op- 
timism, and, if we allow that evil may enter at all into the best 
possible system, we have reason, from the perfection which thus 
runs through the Scriptures, to believe that the system which they 
present is one of optimism. We have reason to believe that it is 
worthy of God and the best possible. 

From optimism of the kind and to the extent now presented as 
found in the Scriptures we find a conclusive argument that they 
are from God. Nothing of the kind is found in any other books 
claiming, or not claiming, to be inspired; and only as these are 
inspired can we account for their meeting, as they do, in this re- 
gard, both the logical and ethical demands of the human mind. 


Il, OPTIMISM IN THE WORLD AS IT IS. 


Having inquired how far we find revealed in the Bible the best 
possible system, we next turn to this world as it is, and inquire 
whether it is in itself, or with reference to any conceivable end, as 
good as it could be. Clearly it is not such a world as man would 
have made. It is not such an one as he would suppose God would 
have made. A perfect world would be holy and happy. But this 
world is not as holy or as happy as it might be. Neither is it as 
wicked or as miserable. It is not a perfect world for the produc- 
tion of holiness, or of happiness, of wickedness, or of misery ; and 
certainly it is not a world of perfect retribution. 

There is in this world, both in nature and in man, much that is 
perfect. This we are neither to overlook nor undervalue, since it 
shows that the idea is not lost sight of ; but if we take nature and 
man as a whole, it must be conceded that there is in nature a 
strange mixture of beneficent and destructive forces apparently 
in conflict, and in man an equally strange and a corresponding 
mixture of evil and of good. Looked at without reference to a 
future life, this world presents an insoluble mystery. The gen- 
eral tendency seems to be beneficent, and yet the optimist and 
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pessimist may each find in it plausible, and perhaps equal, grounds 
for his theory. Not by reasoning, but by temperament and the 
apparent accident of good or ill fortune will the views of individ- 
ual men on this point be determined. Taken by itself this world 
cannot be made out to be either optimistic or pessimistic. 

The only key, then, if there be one, to any optimistic view of 
the present state must be found in its relation to one that is fu- 
ture. Can it be found there? Certainly not so as to remove all 
difficulties. View it as we may, there is a strangeness about this 
world in its present state that is astounding. Questions may be 
asked that cannot be answered. But perhaps we may be working 
in the right direction if we inquire whether there are not ends in 
its relation to a future state as revealed in the Bible with refer- 
ence to which this world is as good as it could be. 

We inquire then, in the first place, whether this world is not as 
good as it could be as a scene of probation under a remedial sys- 
tem. Christianity is remedial, wholly so. If there were no sin 
there could be no Christianity. It was not to the whole, but to 
the sick, that the great Physician came. But if the object of this 
world be remedial, and it be fitted to be so, then it cannot be fitted 
to be a permanent home for those who are well. It ought to be a 
place of treatment, and of transit to some land where ‘ the in- 
habitant shall not say, I am sick.” Such the Scriptures claim it 
to be for those who accept the remedy they offer. If so, it may 
be observed, — 

1st. That human life, in regard to its length and uncertainty, is 
perfectly adapted to be a scene of probation under a remedial 
system. 

If we were to live here but a thousand years even, life might 
seem to offer something worth striving for. As it is, we are here 
but a little time. “ We brought nothing into this world, and it is 
certain we can carry nothing out.” In the interval life offers noth- 
ing consonant with the highest capacities and aspirations of man. 
His wisdom, therefore, is “ having food and raiment,” therewith to 
be content, and to prepare himself for citizenship in “a city 
which hath foundations.” If, now, we add to the brevity of life 
its uncertainty, the fact that no one is sure of life for a single day, 
we shall see that no condition or arrangement could be better 
fitted to guard men against making provision for a permanent 
home here; while yet neither the brevity nor the uncertainty are 
so great as to discourage effort for such ends as may be reason- 
ably sought under a temporary and remedial system. To the ap- 
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plication of the remedy itself this brevity and uncertainty are no 
bar. Such is its nature, as provided and offered by another, that 
it only needs to be accepted, as it was by the thief on the cross. 
This requires but a moment. It is but to look and live —to live 
forever. 

From the brevity and uncertainty of life we turn, in the next 
place, to the amount of enjoyment provided for in it. This comes, 
in part, from the organization of man as related to his surround- 
ings, and in part from his voluntary activity. This last, as more 
dependent on the man himself, we need not consider. The first, 
as coming more directly from God, we shall find to be optimistic- 
ally adjusted to man as on probation under a remedial system. If 
the organization as related to its environment had necessitated 
suffering, as it readily might, it would have indicated cruelty on 
the part of God. No such case exists. If the enjoyment had 
been much less than it is, the result would have been apathy, or 
suicide far more frequent than it is. If it had been much greater, 
pleasure would have been universally and hopelessly idolized, as it 
is so generally even now. The world would have been turned 
into a “sty of Epicurus.” As it is, there is, on the one hand, in 
nature enough of beneficence, and in man of capacity for good, to 
make life, as a general thing, worth living for its own sake, and, 
taken in connection with the joys that come from the activities 
and aspirations of the higher life, to suggest and make possible 
the Christian heaven. 

On the other hand there is in nature from her unswerving laws, 
and from sudden outbreaks of her mighty forces, enough of sever- 
ity and of terror to quicken conscience, and to awaken appre- 
hension of stern and fearful realities to come. This is precisely 
what is needed under such a system as is now supposed. 

We notice further, as bearing on the fitness of this world for 
probation of any kind, the extent to which things seem to take 
place of themselves and by chance. The power that lies back of 
phenomena is invisible. God has withdrawn himself. He is like 
a householder who planted a vineyard and went into a far country. 
There are aspects of nature in her structures and ongoing that 
may lead men, if they so choose, to regard the universe as a ma- 
chine that has somehow been set in motion and now goes on of 
itself. They may, and do, think of the laws of nature as agents, 
and as necessitated, and so read God and freedom and accounta- 
bility out of existence. Personality becomes an illusion and a 
miracle impossible. It is thus, despite the clear witness which 
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God has left of himself in nature, and which may be seen by all 
who will, that there is an open way to Pantheism and Atheism. 

A similar line of remark is applicable to the evidence for re- 
vealed religion. The evidence for that is not, as some would have 
it, mathematical demonstration, for that is impossible. No fact 
can be demonstrated. It is not, as others would have it, written 
on the sky, for that would preclude rational inquiry and all oppor- 
tunity for a fair use of the intellect, that being now one great 
element of probation. The evidence is not compulsory to the 
intellect, but is sufficient for the earnest and candid seeker who 
begins by a submission of his will to his conscience. “If any 
man will do his will he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God.” “None of the wicked shall understand, but the wise 
shall understand.” 

A further consideration is found in the influences and oppor- 
tunities to both good and evil by which we are surrounded. On 
every hand, and as fully as we can conceive it to be possible, there 
are opportunities both to do good and to get good. There is no 
event that may not be so viewed and used as to work for good. 
There are also on every hand temptations and opportunities to evil. 
Hence we are in a constant state of trial; there is a constant 
modification and manifestation of character, and a constant op- 
portunity for the working of every principle involved in a proba- 
tion under a remedial system. 

Of the points above mentioned we can judge. We now pass 
to a wider sphere, where we are not so competent judges, and yet 
there are some adjustments that we can see. I observe then, that, 
as this world is perfectly fitted in itself to be a place of probation 
under a remedial system, so is it perfectly fitted for the same end 
by its relation to other worlds and systems. 

The earth is one of the smaller planets in a solar system which 
is itself but an insignificant part of the Milky Way. Looking at 
the mode of his origin, and at what the Scriptures reveal of an- 
gelic beings, man is probably the lowest order of being made in 
the image of God. But however low as compared with intervening 
orders, he must, in virtue of that image, be capable of knowing, 
loving, and enjoying God, of sonship in short, and must have, 
under a moral government, all the rights that can belong to the 
highest order of being. In connection with the interests of such a 
being every question possible under a moral government might 
arise, and if there was to be the immense complication brought in 
by sin, and by a departure in redemption from the strict principles 
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of law and of immediate retribution, it is obvious that all the 
attributes of God could be most fully displayed only as his con- 
descension should reach and his love should embrace the very 
lowest creature in his moral realm. Nothing so magnifies the law 
of gravitation as its grasp on the mote no less perfect than that 
on the planet; and nothing so magnifies the law of God, his 
moral law, as the fact that no least sin of the most insignificant 
moral agent can escape detection, or be pardoned without an 
atonement. This is the estimate placed by our Saviour upon the 
law in his redemptive work no less than in that amazing saying of 
his in which He makes the perfection and stability of the law, in 
every jot and tittle, of no less import than the stability of heaven 
and earth. 

There have been those who have stood under the starry heavens, 
and in contrasting the immensity of the universe as revealed by 
modern science with the earth, as a mere speck, and with man, in 
his brief day upon it, have felt that the great doctrines of the in- 
carnation, and of redemption by the Son of God, could not be true. 
The impression is natural, and at times overwhelming, and yet it 
is but an impression. Seen in its true light, the very insignificance 
of the earth and the low rank of man are the indispensable con- 
dition for the fullest display of the divine attributes, and so, for 
that is the same thing, of the divine glory. Nor, in the light of 
modern science, is the obscurity of this earth, and the apparent 
insignificance of what takes place upon it, any bar to its fullest 
publicity in the remotest world in space, if so be that intelligent 
beings dwell there. When science says, as it does, that the action 
of gravitation is instantaneous throughout space, it shuts the mouth 
of incredulity when we assert a possible sympathy and unity of a 
higher kind in the intelligent universe of God. 

Knowing, then, that God could not be better than He is; that 
the love revealed in Christ could not be greater than it is; that 
the heaven provided for those who love God could not be more 
blessed than it is; finding in the Scriptures as much of optimism 
as we had a right to expect; finding, also, in them the revelation 
of a future which gives us a possible key to the fearful perplexi- 
ities of the present state, we welcome each gleam of light, and 
wait with patience and hope the coming of that perfect day of 
“the restitution of all things of which God has spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets since the world began.” In the 
coming of such a day, thus revealed, we find that solution of the 
mystery of the present state for which our whole nature cries out. 
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Is it the true solution? If not, there is no solution; and if there 
be no solution, and man is never to find a reality that shall cor- 
respond with his highest ideal, we must have, at the point of fail- 
ure, the grating and wail of a hopeless and an eternal dissonance 
in the creation of God. 

Mark Hopkins. 


WItuiaMs COLLEGE. 





REFORMATION THEOLOGY. 


Il. LIFE AND KNOWLEDGE: FORMAL AND MATERIAL PRINCIPLES : 
REDEMPTION-THEORY, AND CHRIST A CONTINGENCY. 


THE system of Christian doctrine constructed by the Reforma- 
tion was an important positive advance on the theology of Augus- 
tine, Anselm, and Thomas Aquinas; yet some serious defects in- 
herited from medizval scholasticism remained. 

In this momentous epoch two things are to be distinguished : 
the revival of Christian /ife, and the progress of Christian knowl- 
edge. Regarding the Christian life, the Reformation was a quick- 


ening of the immediate fellowship in the Spirit of believers with 
Christ glorified. Regarding theological science, it was a positive 
reaction from a less Scriptural to a more Scriptural soteriology, 
embracing both the work of redemption accomplished by the Me- 
diator and the method by which men may become partakers of 
the benefits of his redemption. 

This progress in Christian knowledge and this quickening of 
the Christian life were directed and characterized by two potent 
new ideas: that the Holy Scriptures constitute the only norm or 
critical standard of Christian belief, and that the sinner becomes 
righteous before God by faith alone. The combined forces of 
these Reformation principles effected an advance in the doctrine 
on the atonement, the office of Christ glorified, the work of the 
Holy Spirit, on man, the fall and sin, the forgiveness of sins, and 
more or less on all connected doctrines of the gospel. Many old 
religious opinions, old ecclesiastical customs, and Roman habits of 
thought passed away, and a comparatively new theology was born 
into the realm of knowledge. 

There was great gain. The doctrinal advance, however, pro- 
ceeded mainly on the Augustinian plane of dogmatic thought. 
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There was no reaction from the soteriology of Augustine to the 
great truth latent in the pre-Augustinian Christology of the Greek 
Church. This was a defect. 

An epoch of history, though the product of a new type of life, 
is a birth from the bosom of the hidden generative powers of its 
own age, and bears the lineaments of its maternal ancestry. The 
Reformation, begotten by the Holy Ghost and its infantile steps 
guided by the light of God’s Word, has an original and a defi- 
nitely marked individuality ; yet it is really the child of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and its theology has inherited many fea- 
tures from medieval scholasticism, features which by the law of 
growth have been wrought into the body of evangelical doctrine. 

1. To recognize the difference between the revival of Christian 
life and the progress of Christian knowledge is both valid and im- 
portant in the endeavor to form a just estimate of the dignity of 
the Reformation. The same difference meets us in the experience 
of individuals and the epochs of profane history. The life of the 
individual, the unity of body and soul, is a profound mystery ; 
but self-consciousness may be very superficial. No psychology is 
as broad and deep as the human soul; nor is any physiology the 
full equivalent of the bodily organism. To his own understand- 
ing every man is an unfathomable ocean. The generic constitu- 
tion of our race conceals slumbering possibilities which the close 
inquiries of no age have brought forth into the light of intelli- 
gence. The best philosophy fails of being the final measure of an 
exhaustive judgment on the problems of mankind. The same law 
reigns, but with more force, in the Church of Christ. The regen- 
erate life of the individual believer is more profound than his nat- 
ural life; the best self-knowledge comes far short of embracing 
the whole of the reality. Relatively to the unity of the regenerate 
race in its organic totality the difference between life and knowl- 
edge, or generic being and modes of apprehension, is still greater. 
The Christian community, the body of which Christ glorified is 
the head, bears in its bosom a wealth of vitality incomparably 
greater than Christian science has developed, or any dogma ex- 
pressed. Especially is the difference real in regard to the Author 
and perennial Source of the rniversal life of the church. No 
Christology is commensurate with the infinite fullness of Christ’s 
Person and work. 

This distinction is to be made at all points in history. The 
church catholic is broader and is much more precious than Roman 
theology and Roman cultus. The theory of a supreme pontiff and 
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of a central hierarchical government, brought in and developed 
from the sixth century and onward, represents the tendency of the 
times toward monarchical organization; but this tendency is not 
the norm of judgment for the presence and grace of Christ living 
by the Spirit in the communion of believers. So, when Roman- 
ism became triumphant, the Roman branch of the church had 
more spiritual vitality, and there was more real fellowship of 
Christ with his people than extant perversions of doctrine may in- 
dicate. The formulas of dogmatic thought fell short of compass- 
ing the wholeness of the living truth active in that period. 

A single orange ripening on the bending branch presupposes 
the mysterious constitution and the long history of the growth of 
the tree as really as a dozen. One is as good a specimen of its 
species as many ; and the existence of one is just as impossible as 
a full crop without the antecedent processes of growth. Single 
individuals, like Anselm, Hus, Wiclif, Zuingli, and Luther, not to 
speak of scores of other public teachers and thousands among the 
people, are the fruit of the spiritual vitality which, in spite of cor- 
ruptions and abuses, was, from the day of Pentecost, animating 
and vivifying all the living branches of the Vine planted by the 
Lord. No one is an abrupt product of the Spirit ; but each reveals 
the Christian genius and the positive qualities of the church, and 
thus would not have been possible had the Christian community 
been a corpse. Their theological opinions are but one phenomenon 
of their rich spiritual life. Taken by themselves the forms of doc- 
trine wrought out by their dialectics are a poor index of the liv- 
ing truth that possessed them or of the work which they per- 
formed. 

When the hidden forces of Christ’s presence at length developed 
the Reformation node in the growth of the pentecostal Vine, the 
same difference between consciousness and life, between under- 
standing and spiritual being, claims attention. A broad line of 
distinction is to be drawn between these two things: the life of 
Christ in the organism of the Christian community active in pro- 
ducing convulsive changes of ecclesiastical and social organization, 
and the system of doctrine elaborated by the Reformers. The 
Reformation had in it more truth than their theology; the life 
that flowed in its arteries was more Christian than their doctrinal 
propositions were Christological. Not that doctrinal propositions 
had no foundation in truth; nor that the systems of theology 
wrought out with extraordinary learning and ability were unwor- 
thy of the confidence inspired at the time and in subsequent ages ; 
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nor that now after three centuries Luther and Melancthon, Calvin 
and Ursinus, and their compeers, are no longer to be studied as 
competent teachers of the Christian religion. But the life which 
they lived by faith was richer than the conceptions which they 
formed of it. The truth which they discerned and with which 
they grappled has contents which they only partially developed 
and formulated. It may be said with propriety that the Reform- 
ers were themselves as Reformers superior to their opinions and 
their words; that the transforming forces of the age in which 
they were the actors constitute an epoch of much greater signifi- 
eance for all departments of the Christian church and for the 
Christian civilization of subsequent ages than they understood. 

The validity of the epoch is to be judged by itself taken as a 
whole in its relation to the entire history of the church backward 
to the apostolic age and forward to our own time ; not solely by 
the scientific formulas of revealed truth then constructed. This 
distinction between a node in the organic growth of Christianity 
and logical forms of apprehension is to be duly emphasized. 
Otherwise we shall not do justice either to the dignity of that age 
or to the precious legacy which it bequeathed to succeeding gener- 
ations. 

The revival of Christian life embraces the action of two factors, 
Christ and his people. The Spirit is the agency by which the 
religious activity of believers is quickened, ennobled, and perfected. 
But the Spirit performs also another function. He is the agency 
by which Christ glorified, the Head of his church, works creatively 
in individual believers and in the organic whole of his body. 
For He is no less the transcendent Author of a new epoch than 
the immanent principle of it, being ever as truly active from the 
heavenly realm toward and upon the communion of saints as He is 
continuously active in it, — a Christian truth, which we are bound 
to recognize at all particular points and in the general process of 
history, as well as at an extraordinary epoch. Of these two factors, 
the activity of Christ, as an immanent principle of his church and 
the transcendent Author of spiritual quickening, is the superior 
force. Believers are free and relatively independent. The general 
current of church history is positively modified by the voluntary 
conduct of Christian people. Personal freedom is not a matter of 
question. Yet believers may be positively active only as they are 
acted upon. At Pentecost the Apostles proclaimed the true gospel, 
which before the crucifixion they had not understood, because the 


Holy Spirit of Christ glorified had been given them. Their new 
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life and their new knowledge was the consequence of the new gift. 
This order involves a universal law. Faith, devotion, new zeal, 
a new course of conduct, new conceptions are responsive to new 
communications from the transcendent Christ. The degree and 
the quality of response presupposes the freedom of the individual 
believer and of the Christian community ; but the possibility of the 
response and its interior power is due to the fact that a point in 
history has arrived, a fullness of time, when there is a new mani- 
festation of Christ by the Spirit in the heart of his church. The 
new manifestation is effectual in proportion to the degree of 
spiritual capacity and fidelity to himself of his people. 

As regards the progress of knowledge the same two factors are 
also to be considered. Christ is the light as well as the life of 
his people. He both nourishes their spiritual being and enlightens 
the understanding, since He is ever the ultimate ground and the 
condition of doctrines held and taught. But here the reverse 
order prevails. The rational activity of his people is the main 
factor in theological science. Christ does not, nor can He, pre- 
scribe a dogmatic formula. He is the object of knowledge, not a 
mode of apprehension. It is for them to discern Him, to know 
Him, by the exercise of their own rational faculties; and, apart 
from the effulgence radiating from the Sun of Righteousness, ra- 
tional reflection is ever modified by the status of Christian life, 
education, and innumerable other changing conditions. 

The necessity of the rational process in the formation of church 
doctrines would not be superseded, even if we should assume that 
Christ or his Apostles had taught the final formulas of dogma for 
the Christian understanding, somewhat as Newton has given to 
mathematics the binomial theorem. A formula of Christian doc- 
trine, like a mathematical formula, would have to be restudied 
and reproduced by each individual theologian and by each suc- 
ceeding generation, otherwise it would be a dead, unmeaning 
proposition floating on the surface of the stream of history; and 
however rich its truth, it might be associated with poisonous 
errors, — a contradiction which has often been illustrated. The 
prevailing or actual doctrines held by a denomination may be 
directly at issue with its confessional standards. 

There is thus a remarkable difference between the course of 
Christian life and the progress of Christian doctrine. The former 
flowing from its unchangeable divine-human Source may, indeed, 
have circling eddies and divergent currents, nay, for lack of dis- 
criminating perception, may to us even seem to be lost beneath 
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the surface of history; yet it is unfailing, steadily moving onward, 
irresistible to all hostile schemes, often surprising the world by 
sudden unaccountable transformations in the Christian community 
which baffle expectation and put all reference to merely natural and 
human causality to confusion. Never losing but always gaining 
momentum, faith-life is ever identical with itself amid all the 
revolutions in civilization and the changes of opinion which it is 
silently producing. But the progress of Christian doctrine has 
less inward continuity, and less self-consistency. Its course may 
be irregular, and changes in modes of thought may be abrupt. 
A theological opinion accepted in one age as undoubted truth may 
in another be discarded as unworthy of confidence. The doctrine 
of the atonement, prevalent among the foremost theologians of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, that the crucifixion of Christ was a 
ransom paid to the devil for man’s release from bondage, was 
gradually supplanted by the theory of Anselm, from the eleventh 
century onward to the Keformation, and is now become a theologi- 
cal fossil. The election of grace to life eternal was unknown 
before the time of Augustine. The doctrine of a double predesti- 
nation, or of election and reprobation, was first formally announced 
by Gottschalk in the ninth century. The plenary inspiration of 
the Bible was never held by theologians, nor taught by any creed 
or confession for the long period of sixteen centuries. The For- 
mula Consensus of the Swiss Churches, 1675, is the only authori- 
tative confession which teaches it. Like changes of doctrine, not 
a few of which are self-contradictory, respecting other facts be- 
longing to the Christian economy, may be seen in all stages of 
church history. The cause of such revolutions in theological 
opinion lies in the conditions of knowledge and the nature of the 
rational process. To discern Christ by faith and to follow Him 
bearing his cross turns on his fellowship with us in the Spirit, 
not on scientific knowledge and culture; but to know the truth 
logically and to reproduce it in a form answerable to the laws of 
thought and consistently with the existing status of science and 
philosophy turns principally, not on the direct agency of the Spirit, 
but rather on mental discipline, scholarship, and intellectual abil- 
ity. As these qualifications advance or recede, or as an age pro- 
gresses or retrogrades in culture and education, objective truth 
outgrows its doctrinal habiliments, or accepted doctrines, having 
lost their vitality, become the dead forms of past knowledge. 

If we rightly consider the difference between consciousness and 
life, between logic and the Logos, we may duly honor the Prot- 
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estant Reformation as an epoch in church history of infinite 
moment for the progress of Christianity, and yet hold the theology 
then formulated, not as the final word for all subsequent times, but 
as a positive advance in Christian knowledge and Christian dogma, 
an advance, however, which is itself subject to candid review by a 
later period, just as that age reviewed the systems which had pre- 
ceded it. 

2. Reformation theology proceeded from two points of reflec- 
tion, known as principles, the one objective, the other subjective, 
both taking issue with opposite characteristics of Romanism. The 
one principle asserted the exclusive and final authority of Holy 
Scripture in matters of Christian belief. It was called formal, 
inasmuch as only the Word of God taught the way of salvation, 
and by this Word all opinions and practices were to be tested. 
By the assertion of the Scripture-principle,the Reformation denied 
and superseded the Roman doctrine of the codrdinate and supe- 
rior authority of tradition. 

According to the subjective principle the sinner obtains forgive- 
ness and is righteous before God by faith alone, not by works self- 
imposed, or imposed by the priesthood. It was called material, 
inasmuch as only by faith, to the exclusion of Roman works, men 
are engrafted into Christ and made partakers of the benefits of 
his redemption. This doctrine of justification by faith broke en- 
tirely with the method of salvation taught by the medieval 
church, and rescued the evangelical community from bondage to 
penances, indulgences, purgatory, and all allied abuses. 

Regarded as propositions, both doctrines are sound. Each af- 
firms a truth, a new truth in the history of theology, the value of 
which, contrasted with contrary doctrines in the Roman system, 
ean scarcely be over-estimated. Each is a rich legacy bequeathed 
by the Reformers to the evangelical church. 

Regarded as principles, these two fundamental propositions in- 
troduced dualistic forces into the realm of theological thought, 
each striving for the mastery over the other. Is the Scripture 
principle superior? Must the greater authority be ascribed to it, 
and the doctrine of justification by faith be held subordinate? 
Should the formal govern the material principle? Or shall the 
reverse order prevail? Should the greater authority be accorded 
to faith? Then the material would govern the formal principle. 
Of the two branches of the Reformation, the Lutheran communion 


1 “ Schools may come and schools may go, 
But faith goes on forever.” 
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was favorable to the primacy of faith; whilst in the Reformed 
Church, Scripture held the place of preéminence. Yet by each 
branch the validity of both propositions was during the first half 
of the sixteenth century maintained with equal firmness. 

The question of primacy was not satisfactorily answered; and 
the dualism introduced by the affirmation of two principles pre- 
vailed during the progress of religious reform. Evidently, unity 
in theology can be developed only from one principle; and that 
one principle was to be found in neither of these two truthful 
propositions. There is a deeper ground for a theological system ; 
but the defective theories regarding Scripture and justifying faith 
prevented the recognition of that original principle from which 
these fundamental propositions derive both validity and consist- 
ency. 

The truth and authority of the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament were definitely affirmed ; also with singular clearness the 
self-verifying force of the inspired Word in its relation to spirit- 
ual perception. But the central unitary idea of the Christian and 
the pre-Christian economies was not recognized nor held. The 
revelation of God began in the promise given in Eden; it was 
proclaimed by patriarchs and prophets; foreshadowed by sacri- 
fices and other ceremonies of the law; and finally fulfilled by the 
Son of God. There was a perception of a succession of epochs 
and stages of revelation. The Son of God incarnate was related 
backward to the protevangel, and by the Son the final stage of 
revelation was brought in. But that the Messianic idea was itself 
the original and central archetype of Old Testament revelation, 
and that the God-man, or the Son incarnate, was himself the sum 
and substance of Christian revelation, was a principle that did not 
enter into the reigning theology of the Reformation. The con- 
tents of Scripture were the mind and will of God respecting the 
redemption and salvation of his chosen people; and Jesus Christ 
was the chief instrumentality by which the divine mind was made 
known and the divine will was accomplished. Whatever God 
taught by inspired writers in the written Word was authoritative 
truth. But since revealed truth was God’s will and method of 
salvation, not God himself, and since Christ was the person by 
whom redemption was wrought out, not himself the substance of 
that redemption, the contents of Scripture were a summary of 
divine teachings and promises, all of which became tributary to 
one main proposition, namely, that God freely forgives the sins of 
those who by faith accept his free gift of salvation. 
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As the principal contents of Scripture were the mind and will 
of God, or his purpose and method, respecting the salvation of his 
elect people by Jesus Christ, the matter to be believed in order to 
justification was God’s purpose and method. This plan embraced 
Jesus Christ. He was the person by whom, through the suffer- 
ings and death freely endured by Him, the fulfillment of the eter- 
nal purpose of salvation became possible. Justifying faith in- 
cluded Christ as the instrument of redemption. Faith laid hold 
of the general truth of the gospel of which Christ was a part; but 
to the Person of Christ faith was not directed as being himself 
the fullness of the living truth. 

In these circumstances an inward adjustment of these dual 
principles was not attainable. As the validity of neither proposi- 
tion was doubted or could be assailed, the only consequence was a 
perpetual conflict ; sometimes the faith-principle being in the as- 
cendent, but most commonly the Scripture-principle. 

In the Reformed Church Scripture bore off the palm, and faith 
lost its original constructive force. Then, theoretically, the whole 
truth of Christianity began to hinge on the infallible truth of the 
words of the Old and the New Testament. In the Lutheran 
Church both the authority of Scripture and the subject-matter of 
faith were shifted to the symbols. These ruled with papal rigor. 
The same self-contradictory sentiment, however, gained the as- 
cendency in some of the reformed churches. The second Helvetic 
Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism, later also the Decrees 
of Dort and the Westminster Standards, arrogated the right of 
ruling in the Calvinistic churches as the final formularies of the 
truth of redemption taught in God’s Word. The doctrinal stand- 
ards ascended the ecclesiastical throne, and became the guides and 
criteria for the legitimate study and sound interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. The superior authority of the Confessions appears in the 
German motto: Nach dieser Regel suchet in der Schrift. 

As to faith, positively considered, the Reformation developed a 
cardinal truth of the gospel which Romanism had neglected and 
repressed, that God of mere grace on the ground of the propitia- 
tory sacrifice of Christ freely forgives the inborn and actual sins 
of them that believe. Though this proposition is but a partial 
expression of a truth belonging to the economy of redemption, 
nevertheless the principle broke the external authority of the Ro- 
man hierarchy, opened the gates of spiritual freedom, and brought 
Christian people into more direct fellowship with God. 

Negatively, however, Rome and the Reformers may be said to 
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have been in the main of one mind. Whilst the Reformers di- 
rected faith to the promise of Salvation, or the free grace of God, 
and Rome turned the eye of faith upon herself or her divine 
authority, neither definitely and consistently affirmed the divine- 
human Christ to be the true, only, final object. In both com- 
munions, Roman and Protestant, the object was primarily a prop- 
osition, not substantive truth. The contents of the proposition 
affirmed by the Reformers were contrary to the contents of the 
proposition maintained by Rome; not only contrary, but more 
positively Christian ; and so far forth the Reformers were in liv- 
ing sympathy with the heart of the gospel; yet both the Reform- 
ers and Rome failed to present to men as the central object of 
Christian in distinction from Jewish faith exclusively the Person 
of the Word made flesh. 
The Augsburg Confession says of justification, Art. IV. :— 


“Also they teach that men cannot be justified [obtain forgiveness of 
sins and righteousness] before God by their own powers, merits, or 
works; but are justified freely [of grace] for Christ’s sake through faith, 
when they believe that they are received into favor, and their sins for- 
given for Christ’s sake, who by his death hath satisfied for our sins. 
This faith doth God impute for righteousness before him. Rom. iii. 
and iv.” ? 


In his Apology, Melancthon, to describe the object of faith, 
commonly uses the formula of the fourth article or its equivalent ; 
though he frequently speaks of faith in Christ and of faith 
embracing Christ. But the meaning of the latter phraseology is 
that for Christ’s sake God remits our sins and bestows eternal 
life. 

Says the second Helvetic Confession : — 


“For Christian faith is not an opinion and human persuasion, but 
a most undoubted confidence and clear and consistent assent of the soul, 
finally a most certain knowledge of the truth of God, set forth in the 
Scriptures and the Apostolic Symbol, and so too of God himself, the 
highest good, and especially of the divine promise, and of Christ, who is 
the end of all promises.” ? 


1 “Ttem docent, quod homines non possint justificari coram Deo propriis 
viribus, meritis aut operibus, sed gratis justificenter propter Christum per 
fidem, eum credunt ac in gratiam recipi, et peccata remitti propter Christum, 
qui sua morte pro nostris peccatis satisfecit. Hane fidem imputat Deus pro 
justicia coram ipso.” —Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom, iii., p. 10. 

? “ Fides enim Christiana non est opinio ac humana persuasio, sed firmissima 
fiducia et evidens ac constans animi adsensum, denique certissima comprehensio 
veritatis Dei, proposite in Scripturis et Symbolo Apostolico, atque adeo Dei 
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According to the Heidelberg Catechism true faith “ is not only 
a certain knowledge whereby I hold for truth all that God has 
revealed to us in His word; but also a hearty trust, which the 
Holy Ghost works in me by the Gospel, that not only to others 
but to me also, forgiveness of sins, everlasting righteousness and 
salvation, are freely given by God, merely of grace, only for the 
sake of Christ’s merits.” In the reformed churches also the 
expressions: faith in Christ, or faith embraces Christ, were cur- 
rent; but as the Heidelberg Catechism and the second Helvetic 
Confession teach, true faith in Jesus Christ means this: that God, 
of mere grace, grants and imputes to the believer the perfect satis- 
faction, righteousness, and holiness of Christ.! 

To understand the significance of this method of representing 
the object of faith, it is to be remembered that in the Lutheran 
Church the Augsburg Confession was the first and chief symbol of 
doctrine; and greater force was given to its original authority by 
the violent controversy which ensued when in 1540 Melancthon 
slightly changed the words in which the tenth article was originally 
expressed. Like prominence was accorded to the second Hel- 
vetic Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism in the reformed 
churches. These confessions exercised the controlling influence in 
forming the common religious conceptions respecting the nature 
and object of saving faith. 

The proper subject-matter of Christian faith was not imme- 
diately the living Person of Christ, crucified, risen, and glorified, 
as affirmed by the Apostles’ Creed, but rather the work of redemp- 
tion which He accomplished by his sufferings and death on the 
cross. Christ was the ground of forgiveness and the efficient 
cause of salvation rather than himself the wholeness of that salva- 
tion, from whom alone the virtue attributable to his sufferings 
and death is derived. Thus it came to pass that an evangelical 
proposition, or a doctrine of the atonement, was in theory, by 
way of opposition to the false doctrine of Rome, held to be the 
matter which Christian faith was required to accept. To that 
which Christ did theology gave prominence disproportionately to 
that which the divine human Christ is.? 


ipsius summi boni, et preecipue promissionis divine, et Christi, qui omnium pro- 
missionum est colophon.” — Cap. xvi. 1. 

1 Cf. Heid. Cat.,60 ; Second Hel. Conf., cap. xv., 1. 

2 Says the Belg. Conf., Art. xxii.: “Faith embraces Jesus Christ with all his 
merits, appropriates Him, and seeks nothing more besides Him.” Such lan- 
guage seems to contradict the text ; but when interpreted agreeably to the key- 
note of the Confession, it will be seen that faith embraces not directly the per- 
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As to Scripture, the Reformation was inveigled by the genius 
of Romanism. Resisting the claims of Rome based on tradition, 
and asserting the sole authority of Holy Scripture in matters of 
Christian belief, the Reformers studied and interpreted God’s 
word independently of the dogmas of the Roman Church, and, as 
was claimed, constructed for themselves from the divine sources 
the doctrines of salvation which by the age were. then invested with 
the authority of revealed truth. Formulated into confessions, 
these prevailed in the church as definite summaries of the gospel. 
The gospel was identified with the Confessions. As equivalents, 
they were enforced. The freedom of Scripture-study exercised by 
Zwingle, Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, and their coadjutors, on the 
ground that God speaking in his writtem word was the only in- 
fallible teacher, was denied to their successors who on important 
questions might dissent from the accepted doctrinal statements. 
Thus in Reformed and Lutheran churches the Confessions asserted 
rights which the Reformers had denied to all creeds, and had 
accorded exclusively to the written Word. 

Perhaps during the latter part of the sixteenth century Lutheran 
symbols were enforced with more rigor than Reformed confessions. 
Nevertheless, if in less degree, essentially the same sentiment was 
prevalent in not a few Reformed countries, as, for example, in 
Holland, after the Synod of Dort, and in Switzerland, when, in 
1675, and later, subscription to the Formula Consensus was re- 
quired under ecclesiastical and civil penalties. Yet, at the very 
same time, the Scripture-principle was specially emphasized, and 


the doctrine of verbal inspiration attained its most extreme form 
of expression. 


A singular contradiction now comes to view. Externally the 
Bible was honored as the only infallible source of Christian knowl- 
edge, even invested with divine prerogatives, but the study and 
exposition of the inspired words, unfettered by the standards, was 
interdicted. God’s Word was the principium veritatis, but the 
principium was allowed to speak only in words and opinions which 
were in accord with established criteria. 


son of Christ, but Christ as the atoning sacrifice ; or, as expressed in Art. xxiii., 
“ We always hold fast this foundation . . . relying and resting upon the obedi- 
ence of Christ crucified alone, which becomes ours when we believe in Him.” 
To the same effect are the words of the Form of Concord, Art. v.: 1t behooves 
a man “to believe that Jesus Christ has expiated all his sins and made satis- 
faction for them, and has obtained remission of sins, righteousness which avails 
before God, and eternal life without the intervention of any merit of the 
sinner.” 
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Thus in the effort to maintain the Scripture-principle the 
churches of the Reformation relinquished it, and in reality took 
position on Roman ground, affirming the supremacy of approved 
formulas of doctrine against dissidents, as before the Pope had 
affirmed traditional dogmas against the independent study of the 
Bible by the Reformers. 

3. By these two new principles the reaction from a less Scriptural 
to a more Scriptural soteriology was in great measure governed. 
The study of God’s word and the doctrine of justification by faith 
abolished all parts of the Roman system by which the faith- 
ful appeased the divine displeasure and acquired sanctity; pen- 
ances, arbitrary works, ascetic practices, mechanical prayers, in- 
dulgences, sacrifices of the mass and purgatory. The principle 
that the infinite merits of Christ acquired by his passion and 
death are freely granted and imputed to the true believer dissolved 
the foundations on which Medieval Romanism, not the Church 
Catholic, was built. The reaction, however, received no impulse 
which directed the movement out of the Augustinian orbit. One 
primary phase only of the Mediatorship of Christ and of the 
Christian religion was, in the main, contemplated and wrought 
out. 

The negative conception of Christianity, which through the 
mighty propulsion of Augustine had become predominant in 
Medieval Scholasticism, was by the Reformers accepted, and ac- 
cepted almost without questioning. The occasion and necessity 
of a new revelation of God by Jesus Christ, according to the tra- 
ditional hypothesis, was the fall of man, his sin, and misery. The 
purpose of this revelation, of Christ’s mediatorship, and of the 
church, was to make good the loss incurred by transgression, 
and restore the transgressor to the favor and fellowship of God. 
The forfeiture of original righteousness and holiness was the 
great evil. The Son of God was made man to abolish sin and 
redeem the world. If there had been no sin there would have been 
no incarnation. His divine-human Person and his mediatorial 
work turn on the abnormal fact that the Adamic race is sinful, 
guilty, hopeless. Accordingly, the chief characteristic of Christ 
is that He is the Redeemer and Saviour ; of his mediatorial work, 
that it is an effectual remedy for the evils of sin; of his spotless 
personal history, that He is qualified to offer himself an accept- 
able sacrifice ; of his death on the cross, that it is an expiation of 
human guilt ; of his resurrection, that He overcomes the death 
which for the sin of the world He had endured ; of his ascension 
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to heaven, that he intercedes for his tempted and sinning people ; 
of the church, that she is a remedial institution; of the preaching 
of the gospel, that it is the appointed means of saving them that 
are lost. 

As a matter of course, the necessity and reality of redemption 
is by this historical statement neither presumptively denied nor 
questioned. Issue is taken with the Augustinian hypothesis that 
evil is the condition of the greatest good, the fall a happy event, 
and sin the reason for a new revelation and for the existence of 
the Christian religion. 

To return. Sin is the point of observation from which the 
Person and life of our Lord, the events of his history, and other 
objective truths of revelation are construed,—a method which 
intones the doctrine of God, of creation and Providence, the doc- 
trine of man, his nature and destiny, the doctrine of death, of the 
world to come, the final judgment, and the consummation of all 
things. Of this negative and regressive method the logical effect 
is that sin, the false self-assertion of the creature contrary to 
God and God’s authority, the evil of all evils, the wrong from 
which have come all the wrongs committed and suffered by our 
race, the lie which is the seed of all falsehood, becomes the con- 
dition of the highest good, nay, more, the indispensable condition 
of the noblest ideal of manhood, the richest spiritual blessings, and 
the most exalted glory. That sin holds a place of dignity in the 
history of Providence is not, however, merely a logical inference 
from the system. The exalted position by implication assigned to 
sin is acknowledged, and was unequivocally affirmed by Augustine : 
O certe necessarium Ade peccatum, quod Christi morte deletum 
est! O felix culpa, que talem ac tantum meruit habere redemp- 
torem ! The commanding influence of Augustine secured for this 
sentiment tacit general acceptance in the Middle Ages. His 
words, moreover, were adopted into the Missal, and down to our 
time they have continued to be a part of the liturgical service of 
the Roman Church during the Christmas season. The sentiment 
and the words have also met with acceptance and use in the Prot- 
estant Church. “The Christian Year,” by Bishop Ken, has the 
following lines : — 

*“ What Adam did amiss, 
Turns to our endless bliss ; 


O happy sin, which to atone 
Drew filial God to leave his throne !”? 


1 Cf. Lange’s Comm. on Rom., by Schaff, p. 195, 
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My limited space does not allow a pause to consider the ele- 
ment of truth in the O felix culpa of the great theologian, nor 
the argument by which this current contradiction in theological 
science has been supported; but I prefer passing on briefly to 
logical postulates and sequences of the hypothesis that sin is the 
condition of the Incarnation and of the Christian religion. 

If sin be the conditio sine qua non, the Person, life, and media- 
torship of our Lord become an accident of history. According 
to accepted ethical principles, moral evil is contrary to God’s will, 
to the original law and destiny of man, and to the ideal order of 
the universe. Evil is attributable not to God, not to nature, not 
to the original constitution of humanity, but to the autonomy of 
personality, the contra-ideal action of the human will. Willful 
transgression, or the motive to transgression, is indeed a possi- 
bility given in freedom; but human freedom continues true to 
itself and fulfills its ideal mission by choosing truth and thus re- 
sisting the approach of the lie, by doing the right and thus rising 
superior to the possible wrong. That instead Adam accepted the 
lie and did the wrong is referable, not to a normal but to an ab- 
normal exercise of freedom, and must be pronounced not a nec- 
essary but a contingent event. To make good this abnormal act 
of freedom and deliver our race from the temporal and eternal 
consequences of an accidental event, the Word is made flesh. 
The only begotten Son is made man for us men, that thereby He 
may become the Redeemer. The final ideal of manhood, realized 
on a plane other than and superior to that of Eden, and the bless- 
ings of the Christian religion, unspeakably more glorious, accord- 
ing to the plain teaching of St. Paul and the common judgment 
of the church, than were accessible or germane to the natural re- 
ligion of the primeval family, have not their ground in the divine 
idea of the created universe. If moral evil had not become a dis- 
organizing force of human history, the purpose of the triune God 
would have been fulfilled, the true destiny of man attained, and 
the ultimate end of the cosmos consummated, without the Incar- 
nation. 

There is, however, a presumption which logically goes still fur- 
ther back. From the divine idea of creation it passes to the essen- 
tial nature of God. If sin be the condition and the necessity of 
an Incarnation, the negative presupposition is unavoidable, that in 
the infinite being of God there is no reason for the divine-human 
Christ. For the Word made flesh there is no ground in God as 
God. 
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The logical effect of construing the Person of Christ and the facts 
of Christianity from the stand-point of sin is serious. The Chris- 
tian religion and Christ himself become an after-thought, an appen- 
dix to a finished volume. Their attitude is precarious. Philo- 
sophically considered, Christianity exists without a metaphysical 
basis. If there be no ground for the Incarnation, either in the 
original constitution of man and the divine idea of the cosmos or 
in the infinite being of the Godhead, then as regards the cosmos 
the God-man is non-ideal, and as regards God, He is a dissonant 
personality. A person in whom the true God and true man are 
an organic unity has no foundation in the objective order of the 
world. The religion of nature has a more solid footing than the 
religion of our Lord Jesus Christ. The temples of Buddha stand 
on the Laurentian rock, but the church rests on a foundation built 
of fragments of the cenozoic stratum. 

The want of a solid metaphysical basis for the Christian relig- 
ion, especially for the Person and history of its Founder, has, in 
the light of philosophy, put apologetics at a disadvantage. To 
this logical weakness unbelief has not been blind. Natural relig- 
ion has, on rational grounds, been able to assert her legitimate ex- 
istence with more freedom than the Christian religion. 

Yet in truth it cannot be otherwise than that the Incarnation 
has a metaphysical basis, a foundation in the infinite being of God 
and in the divine idea of creation more stable and more original 
than the religious life either of the fallen human race or of the 
primeval family. Faith affirms Christ to be the Beginning and 
the End (% épxy xai r3°réAos).! All things were made in Him 
(é airé). He is absolutely their antitype. All things were cre- 
ated for Him (cis airév).?_ He is absolutely their final goal. With 
this revelation and this faith the Christological dogma must be 
commensurate. The idea of the God-man antedates the inception 
and the development of the cosmos. He is also the teleological 
law immanent in all cosmic processes. The Christ is the only true 
completion of the physical and moral world. So the New Testa- 
ment teaches. Hence theological science cannot but fail satisfac- 
torily to answer the main question of Christianity so long as its . 
Founder is resolved into a contingency. 

The Reformation inherited the regnant medizval theory of di- 
vine revelation. With it descended to the evangelical church 
the defective dogma of Chalcedon. The Reformers achieved a 
positive advance of immense practical value in the doctrine con- 

1 Rev. xxii. 13. 2 Col. i. 15-20. 
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cerning the way of salvation ; but there was no positive advance 

on the general doctrine concerning the nature of Christianity. 

As in medizval scholasticism so in evangelical theology, the fact’ 
of sin was the point of view from which rational reflection pro- 

ceeded in formulating the conception of the nature and purpose of 

the Christian religion. And the incarnation holds a place as pre- 

carious in the one system as in the other. 

There was, however, some decided progress in Christology. 
Both branches of the Reformation recognized the reality of the 
human nature of Christ more distinctly, and asserted it with 
greater emphasis, than scholasticism. A conception was wrought 
out which transcended the docetism of Medieval Christology. 
The Lutherans especially laid stress on the glorification of the 
humanity of Christ in heaven, whilst the Reformed asserted the 
realness of the man in the Person and history of Jesus on earth. 
Though the difference provoked sharp controversies and divided 
the two confessions, yet these discordant tendencies and aims were 
in fact complemental, and, despite the antagonism, the common 
result was a positive gain. 

One effect of the discord between the Reformed and the Lu- 
theran communions was the definite recognition of the twofold 
state and work of Christ, — the state of humiliation and the state 
of. exaltation. The glorification of the God-man in heaven, his 
intercession at the right hand of the Father, and his headship 
over all things in heaven and on earth, affirmed and vindicated by 
the Reformers, are parts of a comparatively new dogma, including 
the threefold function of his mediatorial office,— the prophetic, 
priestly, and kingly. Christ glorified active by his Spirit as 
prophet, priest, and king in behalf of his people, occupies a prom- 
inent place in evangelical theology,— a place which has nothing 
kindred to it in medizval scholasticism. 

Nevertheless the Reformation did not get beyond the redemp- 
tion theory. The functions of the mediatorial office, as to their 
necessity and ultimate end, were construed from the same point of 
view as the incarnation and the atoning sacrifice. The virtue of 
the glorification was chiefly if not exclusively its redemptive force. 
Hence there is a lack of congruity between the extraordinary dig- 
nity of the glorified God-man and the general theory of redemp- 
tion. The main purpose of the Christian religion, it was held, is 
to neutralize the effects of the fall and restore man to God’s favor, 
yet the Son of Man, with all his people, attains to a height of per- 


fection and glory which immeasurably transcends the idea of res- 
toration to God’s favor. 
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The kinship of Reformation theology with medieval scholasti- 
cism should have both a positive and negative influence on our 
judgment. On the one hand, the fact inspires respect, supports 
confidence, and commands a reverent and conservative criticism ; 
but on the other, it dissolves the presumption that the system of 
evangelical doctrine as formulated in the sixteenth century is the 
final expression of dogmatic truth, and that it must stand for the 
churches of to-day as the criterion of Biblical criticism, correct ex- 
egesis, and sound Christian thought. 


E. V. Gerhart. 


LANCASTER, Pa. 





THE MAN, THOMAS CARLYLE, AT LAST.! 


In 1838, in “The London and Westminster Review ” Carlyle 
wrote, in an “ Essay on Lockhart’s Memoirs of the Life of Walter 
Scott,” thus : — 

“One thing we hear greatly blamed in Mr. Lockhart, that he 
has been too communicative, indiscreet, and has recorded much 
that ought to have lain suppressed. Persons are mentioned, and 
circumstances, not always of an ornamental sort. It would appear 
there is far less reticence than was looked for! Various persons, 
name and surname, haye ‘received pain’; nay, the very hero of 
the biography is rendered unheroic; unornamental facts of him 
and of those he had to do with being set forth in plain English ; 
hence ‘personality,’ ‘indiscretion,’ or, worse, ‘sanctities of pri- 
vate life,’ ete., ete. How delicate, decent, is English biography, 
—bless its mealy mouth. A Damocles’ sword of Respectability 
hangs forever over the poor English life-writer (as it does over 
poor English life in general), and reduces him to the verge of 
paralysis. Thus it has been said, ‘there are no English lives 
worth reading except those of players, who by the nature of the 
case have bidden Respectability good day.’ The English biogra- 
pher has long felt that if in writing his ‘ Man’s Biography’ he 

1 Reminiscences, by Thomas Carlyle, edited by James Anthony Froude, one 
volume; Thomas Carlyle, a History of the First Forty Years of his Life, 1795- 
1835, by James Anthony Froude, two volumes ; The Letters and Memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, prepared for publication by Thomas Carlyle, edited by 
James Anthony Froude, one volume; Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson, 


1834-1872, edited by Charles Eliot Norton, two volumes; Thomas Carlyle, A 


History of his Life in London, 1834-1881, by James Anthony Froude, two vol- 
umes. 
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wrote down anything that could by possibility offend any man, he 
had written wrong. The plain consequence was that, properly 
speaking, no biography whatever could be produced. The poor 
biographer having the fear not of God before his eyes was obliged 
to retire, as it were, into vacuum, and write in the most melan- 
choly, straitened manner, with only vacuum for a result. Vain 
that he wrote, and that we kept reading volume on volume; there 
was no biography, but some vague ghost of a biography, white, 
stainless; without feature or substance ; vacuwm, as we say, and 
wind and shadow, which, indeed, the material of it was. 

“ No man lives without jostling and being jostled; in all ways 
he has to elbow himself through the world, giving and receiving 
offense. His life is a battle, in so far as it is an entity at all. The 
very oyster, we suppose, comes in collision with oysters; undoubt- 
edly enough, it does come in collision with Necessity and Diffi- 
culty ; and helps itself through, not as a perfect ideal oyster, but 
as an imperfect real one. Some kind of remorse must be known 
to the oyster, — certain hatreds, certain pusillanimities. 

“ But as for man, his conflict is continual with the spirit of con- 
tradiction, that is, without and within; with the Evil Spirit (or 
call it with the weak, most necessitous, pitiable spirit) that is in 
others and in himself. His walk, like all walking (say the mech- 
anicians), is a series of falls. To paint man’s life is to represent 
these things. Let them be represented, fitly, with dignity and 
measure; but above all let them be represented. No tragedy of 
‘Hamlet,’ with the part of Hamlet omitted by particular desire! 
No ghost of a Biography, let the Damocles’ sword of Respectabil- 
ity (which, after all, is but a pasteboard one) threaten as it will! 
One hopes that the public taste is much mended in this matter ; 
that vacuum-biographies, with a good many other vacuities related 
to them, are withdrawn or withdrawing into vacuum. Probably 
it was Mr. Lockhart’s feeling of what the great public would ap- 
prove that led him, open-eyed, into this offense against the same 
criticising public ; we joyfully accept the omen.” 

Who could read these words and those which follow them and 
not know who wrote them? x pede Herculem, truly! And 
moreover they are the defense and justification, the all-sufficing 
vindication of those who have given us the volumes of which the 
titles stand at the head of this article. For once we have, be 
Heaven thanked! the full, true Biography of a Man, as he lived, 
jostled, walked, fell, and rose again, elbowed, struggled, through 
over fourscore years of human life. 
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“One hopes that the public taste is much mended in this mat- 
ter!” wrote Carlyle, forty-five years ago. Whoever has read any 
_considerable part of the general current of comment and criticism 
on the volumes which form our present text will be compelled to 
doubt whether the public taste is now mended at all; rather 
whether it has not fallen back upon that vacuum which the great 
essayist described ; whether, in truth, it does not prefer still the 
“ vacuum-biography ” to the true picture of the Man. 

One thing we may be sure of, — that the hero of these volumes 
was deeply in earnest when he wrote the words we have quoted, 
and that he gave at the last the most convincing, as well as touch- 
ing, proof of his sincerity. For it cannot be too often recalled 
that it is Carlyle, and no other, to whom we owe these volumes, so 
true, so rich, so real. So far as he could he made sure by his own 
hand that we who survive him should know his life to its centre, 
its springs, its objects, its falls, its struggles, its unheroic but al- 
ways its real features. And when he saw the end at hand he laid 
his most solemn injunction, as well as his most cheerful permis- 
sion, upon the Biographer of his own choosing to spread the story 
of his life, since told it must be in some wise, before the world 
which had long listened to him and upon which he had so deeply 
put his mark. 

Cromwell’s saying, “ Paint me as I am, warts and all,” has be- 
come a commonplace of self-respecting, fearless sincerity ; but what 
is this compared with the devoted courage of the man who knows 
that he has defects or warts on his life, and yet bids his painter 
paint him as he was? For the first time the world has all ; no 
reservations, no “ sanctities of private life”; his own life and that 
of his wife, so far as they could be, made known, laid bare, “ seen,” 
as he himself has elsewhere written of another, “with burning 
candle, from centre to skin.” It is unparalleled. It is Carlyle’s 
greatest, best gift to us, — greatest and best in what it gives and 
what it teaches. Humanly speaking, and by comparison, it re- 
quired measureless courage. 

Two inquiries here propose themselves, which seem to deserve 
consideration : Is the theory of Biography or Autobiography which 
Carlyle thus laid down and has put in practice, a just and true 
one, or the just and true one? 

What may be said to be the correct deduction as to Carlyle to 
be drawn from these publications ? 

It is quite certain that a very wide, if not general, impression 


unfavorable to Carlyle is the result of these volumes. Such por- 
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traiture, such absolute photographic fidelity of details, “ sparing,” 
as some one has said, “ neither age nor sex,” has unquestionably 
jarred harshly on the sensibilities of very many. The result is 
that the biographer and the hero himself have been condemned as 
wanting not only in a decent regard for the feelings, the reputa- 
tions, and the rights of others, but their work has been widely 
condemned as coarse, even brutal, and many a deep sigh has been 
heard over the fate of the poor wife! 

For our part, we have heard these opinions of the Carlyle me- 
moirs without approval, scarcely with patience. We know several 
persons who with us have read the words we. have quoted above on 
Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott,” as a notable example both of the in- 
sight and sound critical qualities of their author. We know 
many more who have never before felt called upon to protest 
against these canons of biography upon literary, moral, social, or 
sentimental grounds! Yet here, in the first complete application 
of these principles.to the biography of the man who laid them 
down amidst so much hearty approval, we hear what may be called 
a great chorus of protest and complaint. 

The entire career of Carlyle was remarkable to a degree which 
has drawn upon him the eyes of the world. From the days when, 
the son of a poor working stone-mason and “a woman,” says 
Carlyle himself, “of to me the fairest descent, that of the pious, 
the just, and the wise,” at Ecclefechan, with seven other brothers 
and sisters, he “had to scramble, scraffle for his very clothes and 
food ;” ! or, when later, at Haddington, “in the waste and uncer- 
tain posture of affairs and prospects,” Jane Welsh became for 
him “the happy island in his (my) otherwise dreary, vacant, and 
forlorn existence in those years;”? or, later still, at Craigenput- 
tock, where “ amid desolate, heathery hills ” Emerson found “ the 
lonely scholar nourishing his mighty heart” * and “ as absolute a 
man of the world unknown and exiled on that hill-farm as if 
holding on his own terms what is best in London ;” till finally in 
London he became and remained for nearly half a century not 
only the foremost English man of letters, but certainly one of the 
most potent moral forces of any age,—Carlyle’s life, what he 
was and what he did, was at all points and in all ways of notewor- 
thy and unsurpassed significance. His temper, his temperament, 
as men call it, the spirit and manner in which he worked and 
lived were all as unique as they were remarkable. Of what one 


1 Reminiscences, p. 11. 2 Remitiiscences, p. 15. 
8 English Traits, vol. ii., p. 165. 
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man of all men is the life so well worth knowing? The life and 
thought of what other man haye touched and affected the lives 
and thoughts of so many other men? 

Here, then, we have in these same volumes the whole truth, the 
perfect image, so far as words can give it, of this great force and 
life. One hears no charge of untruth, hardly of exaggeration or 
disproportion, against these memoirs. They are the truth itself. 

And herein lies the offense, — that the truth is told, not with- 
held, — that Carlyle, and not another, the real Carlyle, is the 
subject of this biography. With open eyes he passed through the 
world of our nineteenth century, with unfettered mind he dis- 
cerned it, its men, its events, with a free hand he sketched its 
manners, its notable men and women, its lovely and unlovely 
characters, and here is the result! It is not charged that his 
biographer has “set down aught in malice,” has recorded one 
unveracious word, or one doubtful fact, — but only that what 
Carlyle did, thought, said, was, here appears in its own verity 
without cover or gloss or distortion. 

Is it, then, that men do not want a true life of Carlyle? Do 
men desire for a life of Thomas Carlyle the life of one who was 
not Thomas Carlyle, but another, whether more or less lovely, 
more heroic or less heroic; “no biography, but some vague 
ghost of a biography, white and stainless ; without feature or sub- 
stance; vacuum, wind and shadow?” One. lesson of Carlyle’s 
life, the foremost word he wrote, with endless iteration, was truth, 
sincerity. “ Verily, verily,” he cries, “the one thing in the world, 
hated of God, hateful in men, is falsehood, the Lie.” Shall a Lie, 
or, shall less than all the Truth, be given us as the Life of this 
man? 

Read, then, the ninth chapter of the second book, or the eighth 
chapter of the third book of “ Sartor Resartus,” and spare Thomas 
Carlyle, if no other, this last indignity. If thou art his friend, as 
thou art; his pupil, his Thought-Child, as in some sense thou 
must be; think if thon wouldst clothe him, or see him clothed in 
garments of hypocrisy and un-verity! Leave him rather, if thou 
lovest him, naked, to the pitiless storms of ridicule and wrath of 
those he loved not, to the bitter blasts of Truth, which he at least 
never hid himself from! If, as is said; moved by terror of this 
example, our amiable and much-beloved New England poet! has 
destroyed with his own hand the entire correspondence of a life- 
time, be it so; there are “diversities of gifts” as well as 

1 Whittier. 
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“ diversities of operations” and “ differences of administrations.” 
Not every one is called to this service or sacrifice. We have heard 
too of a certain Miss Belinda who declared, with emotion, that 
these volumes added a “ new terror to marriage!” Comfort thy- 
self, good Miss Belinda; know of a truth that neither the sorrows 
nor the joys of Jane Welsh are for thee, or such as thee! 

These volumes, this collection of Carlyliana, are indeed a “ fair 
seed-field”’ of thought and reflection. Much has been written 
theréon ; much more might be thought, if not written; but of all 
these, only one more inquiry, the second above hinted at, lies in 
our present way, — what manner of man do these volumes make 
of Thomas Carlyle? Surely, for one thing, he was, without ir- 
reverence it may be said, “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief.” These volumes were not needed, indeed, to tell us this. 
The engraving from a photograph of a sculpture which precedes 
“Sartor Resartus” in a New York edition of 1871 tells us this 
only less plainly than he has written it,— most notably in the 
wonderful conception and picture of the “Sanctuary of Sorrow,” 
“ Worship of Sorrow,” “ Divine Depth of Sorrow” in “ Sartor Re- 
sartus,” or that more exquisite tribute to Marie Antoinette in the 
** Diamond Necklace,” touching and poetic, beautiful as the “ Lao- 
damia” of Wordsworth, or the “ Threnody” of Emerson. 

He was unhappy too, and he made those around him often 
unhappy. But it is he who has written, “ What Act of Legislature 
was there that thow shouldst be Happy? A little while ago thou 
hadst no right to be at all. What if thou wert born and predes- 
tined not to be Happy, but to be unhappy! Art thou nothing 
other than a Vulture, that fliest through the Universe seeking 
after somewhat to eat ; shrieking dolefully because carrion enough 
is not given thee.” } 

But he made others unhappy. Yes, and he made others happy, 
and no man or woman on whom he smiled but counts it and will 
always count it a blessing and honor beyond the smiles of princes. 
He did more than make others happy; he made all men and 
women his debtors for a new gospel of light and truth; his mes- 
sage was a veritable Evangel, good tidings, proclamation again 
of the moral verities to a generation which had need of them. If 
we could but count up and array the men and women who owe 
to him their highest inspirations for life and duty! If we could 
but set his mighty moral influence over against this beggarly 
charge ! 


1 Sartor Resartus, p. 68. 
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When we think of the weakness and folly of this criticism, and 
contrast it all with what he did and was, so long and to so many, 
his own majestic words come sounding from the chambers of mem- 
ory as they pealed forth to our spirit long years ago. “Thousands 
of human generations, all as noisy as our own, have been swal- 
lowed up of Time, and there remains no wreck of them any more; 
and Arcturus, and Orion, and Sirius, and the Pleiades are still 
shining in their courses, clear and young, as when the Shepherd 
first noted them in the plain of Shinar,” or, “ What cares Bodtes 
for these as he leads his hunting dogs over the zenith in their leash 
of sidereal fire!” 4 

Put against the strength, the purity, the genius of his real life 
and work, what is this criticism? As he has said of the criticisms 
on Fichte: “The cry of a thousand choughs assaulting that old 
cliff of granite ; ; seen from the summit, these, as they winged the 
mid-way air, showed scarce so gross as beetles, and their cry was 
seldom even audible.” 2 

But he made his wife unhappy. And he made her happy too, 
the happiest, proudest woman in the great British empire. Would 
that this charge could once be seen in its proper light and rela- 
tions! We have heard it said, more than often enough, that 
Mrs. Carlyle was born a lady and Carlyle made her his drudge; 
that she was of ethereal temper, of most delicate insight, and 
Carlyle degraded her to be his housekeeper? That Mrs. Carlyle 
was born a lady is no doubt a fact, for what it is worth and as 
heraldic registers and such like authorities go; she toiled, spun, 
cooked, endured contradiction, struggled with poverty, she, “ soft- 
cradled in the lap of luxury,” and her heart was wounded and 
her tears and cries are seen and heard in these volumes, and she 
did write here in these letters “ prepared: for publication ” by 
Carlyle, some very sad and doubtless truthful words, which are 
thought by some or many to prove Carlyle a monster of cruelty. 
There are scenes painted here which are not lovely, —the “ Do- 
mestic Earthquake” told so graphically in the letter to Mrs. Stir- 
ling, when “ myself could have sat down and cried, so little 
strength or spirit I had left,” —or that other incident told in Let- 
ter 264, when Carlyle “suddenly discovered that his salvation 
here and hereafter depended on having ‘immediately, without a 
moment’s delay,’ a beggarly pair of old cloth boots that the 
street-sweeper would hardly have thanked him for, ‘lined with 
flannel and new-bound and repaired generally!’ one of my women 

1 Sartor Resartus. 2 Essay: State of German Literature. 
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— that is, my one woman and a half — was to be set upon the 
job! Alas! a regular shoemaker would have taken a whole day 
to do it, and would n’t have undertaken such a piece of work be- 
sides! and Mr. C. scouted the idea of employing a shoemaker as 
subversive of his authority as master of the house. So, neither 
my one woman nor my half one, having any more capability of 
repairing” generally “these boots than of repairing the Great 
Eastern, there was no help for me but to sit down on the New 
Year’s morning, with a great ugly beast of a man’s boot in my 
lap, and scheme, and stitch, and worry over it till night; and 
next morning begin on the other!” This is all sad enough — 
“no beauty, but tragical only.” ! 

These facts it is, such as they are, we firmly believe, that have 
aroused the world’s indignation against Carlyle more, perhaps, than 
all other faults or short-comings. One view of it, or answer, per- 
haps a sufficient one, was made by Mrs. Carlyle herself in Letter 61. 
“ There is no help for it, however; a man cannot hold his genius 
as a sinecure,” which means, we conclude, that a man of genius 
is usually well supplied with unlovely or even hateful qualities, — an 
old truth, surely, but one quite worth remembering here. Carlyle 
was, then, let it be once for all admitted and proclaimed, a very un- 
reasonable husband and “ master of the house” at times and often- 
times. If, as is generally thought, a// men have their faults, it would 
seem to be fair and wise to ask ourselves here, what are these faults 
of Carlyle, and how do they compare with those of other men of 
genius; for Carlyle has a clear right to the measure wherewith 
men of genius are judged, — Milton, Johnson, Swift, Burns, Byron, 
to name no more? In what is regarded by many as the finest of 
all his essays,? Carlyle had written, in 1838, “ Granted, the ship 
comes into harbor with shrouds and tackle damaged ; and the pilot 
is, therefore, blameworthy ; for he has not been all-wise and all- 
powerful; but to know how. blameworthy, tell us first whether his 
voyage has been round the Globe or only to Ramsgate and the 
Isle of Dogs!” 

Of what some are pleased to call the Ashburton scandal, — an 
affair which seems to us throughout one of the very few of the 
sort which on both sides was maintained with perfect honor, pro- 
priety, and good sense, as, indeed, it began and was based on 
natural and legitimate motives and feelings, — perhaps no more 
need be said than that Mrs. Carlyle cannot be acquitted here of 
great weakness, and that “last infirmity of woman,” jealousy. Mr. 

1 Essay on Memoirs of Walter Scott. 2 Essay on Burhs. 
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Froude’s comments on this passage need not be added to. Mrs. 
Carlyle at this point was, it is evident, as she herself suggests, the 
victim largely of her own rhetoric, — “rien ne soulage comme la 
rhétorique.” 1 ; 

In some estimates or judgments of Carlyle one finds the heavies 
condemnation laid upon those parts of the “ Reminiscences ” which 
record Carlyle’s opinions or observations of certain of the most 
eminent of English literary persons of this century, — Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, De Quincey, Thackeray, Jeffrey, Harriet Martineau, 
Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, Washington Irving. It is, however, 
his remarks on Coleridge and Lamb which seem to have drawn 
the sharpest censure, and here one has read characterizations 
ranging from “ unfortunate” to “ brutal” and “ malignant.” One 
may well enough, we think, disapprove and condemn, in a personal 
or literary sense, Carlyle’s judgment of all these persons. His 
views of Wordsworth, Thackeray, and Irving surely seem perverse 
and superficial ; while those of Jeffrey, Leigh Hunt, and Harriet 
Martineau seem wanting also in a fair appreciation of helpful 
friendship, as well as in just personal or literary estimate. 

But of his sketches of Coleridge and Lamb ought anything 
worse or more to be said than that they are perfectly free, rather 
remorseless, pictures of those men, as they actually were when 
Carlyle saw them? Or if that is too strong, then as they actu- 
ally appeared to Carlyle? One hears denunciations enough, — 
“ brutality,” “blindness,” “ selfish inappreciation,” “ cruel bigotry 
of opinion,” “lack of all human sympathy,” and so forth, well 
nigh ad infinitum ; but of evidence, or even open assertion, that 
Coleridge and Lamb are really inaecurately sketched, as they then 
were, there is little or none. The personal sketch of Coleridge, — 
“a puffy, anxious, obstructed-looking, fattish old man,” — is not 
pleasant reading to habitual admirers or disciples of the poet and 
philosopher ; but if it is true, the only question, we suppose, is, 
ought it to have been written and published? The sketch, too, 
of Lamb, his “proclivity to gin,” his “talk contemptibly small, 
indicating wondrous ignorance and shallowness,” — “cockney to 
the marrow,” — “spoke with a stutter,” —“ something of real in- 
sanity I have understood,” —all this is highly unornamental and 
unheroic, but is it true? It would be much to the purpose here 
if our censors would go so far as to show us that this sketch is not 
truthful. 

That Carlyle was by temperament and habit, personal and 

1 Letters of Mrs. Carlyle, p: 89. 
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moral, singularly ill-suited to appreciate Charles Lamb goes 
without saying ; that he did not, in this sketch at least, do justice 
to Lamb ; that the picture is not a complete one, but very partial, 
having the effect of falsity or caricature, may be admitted without 
dispute ; and still Carlyle should not be condemned for anything 
more culpable than a narrow, unsympathetic view. 

Charles Lamb, the gentle author of “ Elia,” is and will re- 
main, by the best of titles, one of the sweetest of all who have 
written English prose. If Carlyle did not appreciate Lamb’s 
writings, which seems probable, though these “ Reminiscences ” do 
not show it, Lamb, as a writer, will be none the less precious to 
us, though Carlyle has written of his personal weaknesses with a 
somewhat ruthless hand. To write truthfully is sometimes a duty, 
higher and far more imperative than to write pleasantly, especially 
of idols, accepted creeds, and unchallenged reputations. We love 
Lamb, but we do not love him the less because Carlyle has here 
emphasized faults-and characteristics which were known before to 
all who ever looked at Lamb with perfectly clear sight. 

The Carlyle-Emerson correspondence merits much notice which 
cannot be given here. The peculiar worth and greatness of each 
stand out here by contrast as well as independently. Contrasts, 
comparisons, antitheses are fascinating not only to writers but to 
readers ; and the impulse here to direct comparison is almost irre- 
sistible, and yet we think it is not useful. Our idea here is so 
adequately expressed by Carlyle himself, near the close of his 
“ Essay on Schiller ”! that we present the passage : — 

“Among young students of German literature the question 
often arises, and is warmly mooted, Whether Schiller or Goethe 
is the greater poet? Of this question we must be allowed to say 
that it seems rather a slender one, and for two reasons: First, be- 
cause Schiller and Goethe are of totally dissimilar endowments 
and endeavors in regard to all matters intellectual, and cannot 
well be compared together as poets. And, secondly, because if 
the question mean to ask which poet is, on the whole, the rarer 
and more excellent, as probably it does, it must be considered as 
long ago abundantly answered. To the modest and clear-sighted 
Schiller, above all, such a question would have appeared surpris- 
ing.” 

To us, considering duly the diverse gifts and lives of Carlyle and 
Emerson, the peaceful, unobstructed career of Emerson, and the 
hard, hindered, “ storm-and-stress” battle of Carlyle; considering, 

1 Miscellanies, “ Essay on Schiller.” 
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too, what each was and did, how the work of each stood towards the 
generation and people to which they spoke, our conviction is that 
the life and work of Carlyle show the greater moral significance 
‘and power, while the literary genius of Carlyle seems to us still 
more clearly the greater. But, recalling again his words of Schil- 
ler and Goethe, we would say with him, “ However, let us. not 
divide these two Friends, who in life were so benignantly united.” 
Who that loves, on the one hand, heroism, moral elevation, and 
purity of life and aims, subtle and powerful thought, lofty and 
picturesque diction unequaled in some ways since Homer; and, 
on the other, poetic insight, calm and immovable poise of spirit 
and judgment, with the most unerring and penetrative literary 
sense, — may not find in these two friends enough, and more, to 
mark the generation to which they belonged as greatly richer than 
any that have gone before ! 

A powerful writer,! recently analyzing the character of Carlyle, 
after picturing the lofty plane and spirit of his life, — his proud 
and unyielding struggle with poverty,— his unique and stern 
resolution to live what he judged a life of integrity, —is still 
moved to say that parts of his career are not “ pleasant to read ;” 
that there were “ugly domestic skeletons,” and more to the same 
end,— which leads us to ask again, What is it men desire in 
biography? Truth or pleasure? Or in life? Dauntless courage 
and persistent simplicity, or affable ways and delicate domestic 
graces and charms? If one can have all, one would have all; 
but if, as happens often, only a part of the virtues are illustrated 
in any one man, shall we be seen pointing the unmoving finger 
of attention or scorn at even “the howls of rage and despair,” 
“ maniacal egotism,” and “corrosive inhumanity,” which are said 
to have attended the rare and grand virtues of Carlyle? Our de- 
liberate answer is, Let all be told, as it is in these volumes, and 
blessed be the faithful chronicler! Was there a thoughtful, im- 
pressible person, not merely in the three kingdoms, but in America, 
almost in Europe, who listened to the tones of Carlyle from 1830 
to 1845, without receiving an inspiration which can never lose its 
force, carrying others, no doubt, as another has said, disparag- 
ingly, to “ heights of living to which he himself never attained ?” 
Such results are hardly to be associated in such minds with the 
trifles of rough manners or even the unkindness which these 
volumes reveal. 

Of faults, grievous and well nigh unpardonable, of judgment 

1 Frederic Harrison. 
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and feeling on certain other topics of deepest concern, we take 
leave here to say we do not aequit Carlyle. 

We had, too, something which we wished much to say on 
Carlyle’s style, of which so much seems to us to have been said 
amiss, but we must pause. 

It was a foggy, cheerless London morning, in May of 1882, 
when the writer, alone, and self-moved, stood in Cheyne Row, 
gazing intently on the dingy, blackened, three-story house of 
yellow London bricks, at Chelsea, which was so long, and to the 
last, the home of Carlyle. As he had landed from the little 
Thames steamer and mounted the stone steps which lead up to 
the little mall or narrow strip of park which is called Cheyne 
Walk, the old Scotch dockman had answered his inquiries for the 
house of Carlyle, adding, “ The old man and his niece often walked 
here; but after the wife was gone the old man’s look was always 
down; he held his hands behind his back, and never raised his 
feet from the ground in walking, but I could always hear his 
strange, clear, strong voice from the spot where we stand.” The 
writer does not consider himself a sentimentalist, nor is he spe- 
cially “ used to the melting mood ;” but this picture, on this spot, 
did deeply move his heart. Eighty-four years old; what the 
storms of life, the special and unintermitted wear and havoe of 
ill-health had left of a grand inherited vitality; the outward eye 
bent on the earth, the feet dragged slowly, not lifted; all that was 
mortal worn and wasted; “hoary,” as he wrote of his friend, 
Edward Irving, “with extreme age, trembling over the brink of 
the grave;” all but the voice and tone,— true types and expres: 
sions of the undaunted soul within, — enfeebled and spent ; child- 
less and wifeless; yet now, spiritually at least, like the Samuel 
Johnson whom he painted as none other ever did, in “ Fraser’s 
Magazine,” just forty-eight years before, —“ in still defiance he 
steps stoutly along.” Unconsciously the writer’s head was bared 
on that scene, while a deep sense, not soon to be forgotten, 
came over him of the moral worth and real greatness of Thomas 
Carlyle. 

D. H. Chamberlain. 


New York Ciry. 
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THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


Il. 


THE field and its immediate contiguities which I have thus tried 
to outline is that within which advanced university courses in psy- 
chology should be laid out. No individual mind can master all its © 
details, and there is room for more and more specialization within 
it, but no university lecture curriculum should omit a survey of 
all these larger topics. It is a field peculiarly full of promise, 
not only of new discoveries, but of perhaps still more important 
and inevitable restatements of old truth, and also a field in which 
investments of time and labor are at last as sure of quick returns 
in the way of positions and professional excellence as any. Leav- 
ing this, we must now ask what preparatory collegiate training 
should lead up to these higher studies. True philosophy is the 
most serious business of manhood, and to fit it to the slowly ripen- 
ing faculties of our collegiate youth requires a peculiar wisdom 
quite distinct from knowledge of the subject. Our best young 
men are but children here, in a sense which can hardly be ‘claimed 
in other studies ; so that the need of the arts of adaptation, and the 
dangers of too rigorous adherence to the logical methods which the 
maturer expert mind prefers, are perhaps nowhere greater. He 
who would prescribe effectually for the disease of self-ignorance 
at an age when young men are most sincere, yet. most apt to be 
mistaken, must be rather a parent than a doctor. He must dis- 
tinguish between problems and certainties, and have the pedagogic 
heroism to prefer homely, old-fashioned, commonplace truths to 
the latest discoveries or his own newest insights. Adaptation 
rather than systematic completion should be his cue. Can we not 
see why, Plato could have become so wise in reserves as to be re- 
luctant to write out his deeper penetrations lest they harm those for 
whom they were not adapted? Can we not catch the educational 
motive of some of his myths and of the distinction between acro- 
amatic and exoteric, and may we not even wonder whether, after 
all, such events as the royal rescript addressed to Kant, the ex- 
pulsion of Wolff from Halle, and even the prosecution of Socrates 
for corrupting the Athenian youth, do not indicate that the vari- 
ous orthodoxies, culminating as they often seem to do in what is 
thought best for youth rather than in that accepted as final by 
educated maturity, had detected a real if slight defect in their 
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method and self-control? It is more and more evident that Plato, 
at least, in whom préeminently among all men the philosophic and 
the educational spirit are harmoniously blended, sought to make 
philosophy a means of moral regeneration. He seems to assume, 
as has been well said, that to approach philosophy properly the 
novitiate must first regulate his life and become an enthusiast for 
virtue before he can truly love wisdom. The concepts in which 
he “ultimates” himself have rare parousia in history ; somewhat, 
perhaps, as the swords too heavy or dangerous for common men were 
put beyond their power, to await a Theseus or Siegmund, who 
shall have, with the power to resume them, the virtue and wisdom 
to use them aright. A very fundamental need in education is to 
arouse some sense for ideality at that period of life when the ani- 
mal nature is at its strongest and best. Truth then needs to come 
as an enthusiasm and from beyond the experience of the individ- 
ual, as a counterpoise to passion, preémpting the free, unstable 
psychic energy so- abundantly disengaged during later adolescent 
years, and preforming and preserving it as the precious raw material 
of life. This whole period is one of dis-ease, of strain and tension 
between the instructions of childhood and the new faculties and 
desires which connect us to the race. There is then a certain 
natural precocity, a kind of delicious mysticism, anticipating the 
realities of life from afar, the free expressions of which are among 
the best things in literature, and which it is one of the most sacred 
offices of the teacher of philosophy to keep alive against the ster- 
ilizing tendencies of indifference, nil-admiration, and practical, as 
distinct from theoretical, materialism of thought. However ro- 
mantic such idealism, it must be kept practical and life-preserving ; 
it should open and not close the mind, and should anticipate an 
attainable experience and not lead beyond it. Its ideals, how- 
ever exalted, should have the true philosophic sanity and virtue of 
being bent chiefly to the establishment of good mental and moral 
habits, or, in apt Hegelian phrase, however much estrangement and 
self-alienation they at first occasion, there should be no unatonable 
residuum at last. The energy of the instinct of idealization must 
not be misdirected or overdone ; it must not lead men off the proper 
basis of their own true nature, still less counter to it. Because 
philosophy is sometimes no truer to literal fact than are the para- 
bles of Jesus, there is a saturation point, which there is danger of 
passing if all that is taught be not in the most sympathetic rela- 
tion with that nine tenths of life which is so deeply stirred at this 
age, but which cannot and should not be fully brought into the 
narrow field of youthful consciousness. 
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All this is very clear from the study I have lately made of the 
written answers of between three and four hundred seniors in six 
of our largest colleges to a series of questions respecting their 
philosophic interests, to be later reported on in full. Only one 
regretted in any degree the time spent on it. Half a dozen elected 
philosophy, or some branch of it, “ so they could talk intelligently 
about it in society, without calling Democritus a sophist, or Cicero 
a contemporary of Kant;” “as one studies literature as part of a 
liberal education.” A dozen more sought or found help toward 
their profession, as “ aid in understanding insanity ;” “ power to 
persuade men;” “help to faith for preaching ;” “arguments to 
refute Spencer’s agnosticism, materialism, etc.” A few others found 
in it an aid to concentration, or “to increased analytic power ;” 
“help in understanding scientific problems;” ‘“ power to work 
easier ;” to “make the best use of body and brain ;” “ethical 
support to be a truer man ;” a sense of “ growth and expansion ;” 
“escape from prejudice ;” “tact to deal with men.” Others 
found help about special problems that had puzzled them, more 
frequently evolution, theism, the Bible, the relation of men to ani- 
mals, heredity, ete. More than four fifths of all, however, speci- 
fied chiefly aid through what are now unmistakably recognized as 
adolescent crises and readjustments. They begin to “ feel that 
all has two” and indeed “ many sides;” they “realize an all- 
sided curiosity ;” had dreamily but persistently “ pondered ” on 
perhaps such single questions as: ‘“ What is space,” “ especially if 
infinite?” “ Why did the world exist?” “ Who and what am 1?” 
Why am I “I and no one else ” ? “ What should I do, be, know ?” 
They had “ doubted nothing and now suddenly doubted all things,” 
and found they were “ not exactly themselves ;”” were moving about 
in a world not realized. What is the greatest happiness? “ Are 
we free? and if so, how should we use our freedom?” What is 
the “ground of belief”? ‘Is common sense, after all, the best 
guide?” and, Are private “virtue and sacrifice rewarded ” ? 
Such are the questions in their terms that these young men ponder, 
as we have perhaps all done, and perhaps forgotten as the world 
grew familiar to us. Nearly a score of half-morbid souls found or 
affected great distress at the deep unsettlement, and seek only peace 
of mind and surcease from such endless questionings and introspec- 
tion, feeling a nervous horror either of some nameless “abyss of 
mental disaster,” or from finding out that they actually agree at 
heart with some disapproved system. In a few extreme cases fre- 
quent changes of view had destroyed faith in their own mental 
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power and in the stability of all ideal truth, or premature reading 
and forced teaching or thinking gave ample illustrations of the 
dangers of a very wide mental horizon for a feeble intellect, or of 
introducing immature minds to the great perennial controversies 
in the field of thought, because teachers forget that there are 
problems it is simply immoral for individual minds to open, and 
that there is a mental indigestion that hurts the brain as truly as 
dyspepsia does the walls of the stomach. A few maturer minds 
were emerging happily and healthily from this prolonged appren- 
ticeship to life, and express themselves as having “ obtained the 
blessedness of an individual mental attitude,” or “reached a few 
mild postuiates” that “fit their constitution ;” of having been 
“long at sea and now landed and in possession of a small spot of 
earth to till ;” of having “ studied and now being ready to produce, 
if but little; of having found that “intellect is not all,” and 
“cannot give the lie to conscience” or our deeper instincts ; of hay- 
ing realized that what has troubled them has also seemed insolu- 
ble to all men; of beginning to realize a unitary mental world 
where knowledge once isolated is classed and utilized, old views 
confirmed, widened, and others dropped off ; and of having realized 
that the revelations of life — the feeling of love, death, paternity, 
etc. — are, after all, the chief sources of all philosophy. 

This long experience is integral to the nature of youth, and is 
favored by collegiate leisure and retirement from competition and 
the necessity of production. College journals often exhibit its 
expression, though almost always covered by some kind of semi- 
affectation. As they struggle up for expression, they constitute 
some of the very best things in literature, and have strange power, 
if not too early extinguished by the pressure of facts, to keep life 
green, fresh in a good sense, and growing to the end. They are 
the springs of philosophic self-consciousness and ideality in general, 
of reverence, dependence, adoration, in which religion and morality 
have a common root. When the ideas begin to shoot they are 
often toyed with. The sudden sense of boundless freedom is like 
emancipation to the negro. The sutures and fontanelles of. the 
brain open in vulnerable spots for skepticism and error, and really 
good minds often pass through phases of romance and sentimental 
musings before reaching a procreant maturity which at last noth- 
ing can overwhelm, 

Now certain phases of philosophic studies — and especially of 
the so-called theory of knowledge, in which so many young minds 
are now floundering, like sophism and scholasticism in their day, 
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the educational value and function of which it so much resembles 
—are peculiarly adapted to deepen and prolong this adolescent fer- 
ment and increase mental self-consciousness, if not introspection, 
and to aggravate instead of to moderate the natural fever of eclair- 
cissement. For those who need very radical readjustment and 
have the strength of mind to bear its long strain to a happy end 
without arrest in some incomplete stage, this is well. It is nature’s 
way of regeneration. The danger is that such young men will 
make a premature “ surrender to the ideal” so unconditionally that 
the logical faculties will be divorced from reality, that consistency 
will be more thought of than objective truth, and that, as occasion- 
ally happens, they will become infected with the titanic heaven- 
storming rage of absolute idealism and reason their way up and 
down the universe with all the abandon of the scholares vagantes, 
but without acquiring their hard-earned experience, Healthier 
young men, on the other hand, do not have or need any profound 
experience in philosophic skepticism. To be desperately agnostic, 
pessimistic, materialistic, is impossible to normal youth. God is 
conceived as a rather more naive and less self-conscious being, less 
dependent for his existence to faith on the accuracy with which the 
stock proofs are kept at concert pitch, etched into the brain with 
the strongest logical mordants that the most stalwart skeptic-bait- 
ers can devise. The chief dangers of this period are the dwarfing 
of some parts of our nature at the expense of or along with the 
great if not too rapid growth of other parts, especially favored by 
every divorce between intellect, heart, and will, and by every ex- 
cessive concentration or premature specialization. What muscu- 
lar areas or physical functions (on the integrity of all of which 
emotional sanity is so dependent) are in danger of depletion in 
the daily life of the student? is there any one group of brain cells 
that is gradually falling into disuse? — these, at bottom, ethical 
questions are those which the elementary teacher of philosophy 
should never forget, for no university is truly universal that ig- 
nores large sections of human nature or cultivates it only in spots, 

By personal inquiry and correspondence, and especially by the 
aid of the National Bureau of Education, a conspectus of the meth- 
ods and books in this department of more than three hundred of 
our colleges is being prepared, from which it is already manifest 
that there is far less agreement than formerly. Some begin with 
inductive or oftener deductive logic; others with the general his- 
tory of philosophy, others with Plato, Aristotle, Locke and Berk- 
eley, Kant and his successors, or in a few cases with some contem- 
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porary writer; others prefer to begin with an ethical outline, the 
philosophy of the state or society ; others with natural theology; 
others with a somewhat ontologic metaphysics of first principles ; 
others with the philosophy of religion ; a few with physiological 
psychology ; while one advises beginning with something striking 
and piquant, like ultra pessimism, materialism, or authors like 
Mandeville or even Max Stirner. Much may be said in favor of 
nearly all of these, and perhaps of other beginnings. Most have 
certain plain advantages, but I think an older and once more gen- 
eral way is on the whole better. Most of us younger teachers have 
yet much to learn from those venerable men who founded not only 
the philosophic but so many other of our academic traditions, now, 
alas, passing away like a species destined for extinction, with the 
paternal system of college government. These men, generally 
presidents of the institutions in which they taught, conducting its 
discipline, gathering about them a faculty sympathetic with their 
own views of ultimate truth if not in some cases preparing the 
way for it, sometimes began to instruct with systems more elabo- 
rate and theological than current fashions favor, and sometimes 
with almost none; but discussions with successive classes of men 
whose choice of a vocation as well as character and creed were 
often at stake slowly gave their convictions an earnestness, and at 
the same time an affinity and close and intimate reciprocity with 
student interests, ideals, aims, caused them to cease indoctrination 
alone, and made them true maieutic educators, subordinating all 
as means for enriching the minds, warming and elevating the 
hearts, steadying and strengthening the virtue and piety of their 
pupils. They thus became mainly teachers of ethics, or rather of 
practical morality, while they did not neglect the philosophic need 
of the religious sentiment, but learned how best to draw upon it 
for interest, to keep it warm by unselfish sentiments and bright 
by close contact with current literature and science, feeling it 
more important that opinion in this department should square with 
the deepest instincts of the soul than:with the traditions of the 
schools of thought. Shall these great teachers be allowed to take 
their secret with them, when already in many of our colleges it is 
a pressing problem to find men of simple, quiet dignity and poise of 
character, earnest in spirit and moral purpose, of solid even if of 
less extensive acquirements, without hyper-subtlety or pedantic or 
morbid self-consciousness, to introduce undergraduates to ethico- 
philosophic studies; men who shall gain and keep access to and if 
needful guide their hearts and wills as well as their intelligences, 
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—something perhaps as an ideal pareni or father confessor might 
do,—and all of course without rudely unsettling the religions 
convictions and habits of mind, whatever these may be, on the 
stability of which character itself is so often dependent? 

More specifically, every elementary course in philosophy, to which 
proverbs, maxims, myths, and folk-lore might lead up as a pro-pe- 
deutic outside of the curriculum, should include some inductive and 
deductive logic. This gives the mind a method to strike out in the 
sea of ideas, to learn how ideas feel, to handle them, to eliminate 
contradictions. The drill in the Barbara Celarent may be mechan- 
ical for a few weeks, with considerable stress on common fallacies. 
A professor learned in the dialectic or the mathematical logic must 
check his wisdom in mid-volley, but may turn the natural conten- 
tiousness of the youthful human mind to account in occasional 
forensics with an eye to the syllogistic side of argumentation. 
Again, every young man needs a little psychology. He must know 
the current facts and terms in this literature about the senses, the 
will, feelings, attention, memory, association, apperception, etc., 
with copious historical allusions, and especially with their innum- 
erable and very practical applications to mental and physical hy- 
giene, but without much of what is called physiological psychology. 
Thirdly, an undergraduate course should require ethics as of most 
importance. Beginners need not ponder too deeply with Mr. Brad- 
ley the dialectic nature of the good ; nor strive to grasp an ultimate 
good that can only be defined by negation, with Professor Green ; 
nor assume too rigorously that we must always act rationally to 
act morally, with Professor Sedgwick ; nor see their way, at the out- 
set, to identifying practical morality with the end of the world, with 
Janet, — important as all these matters are, later ;—— but our ef- 
fort should be to get ethics out of the subtleties to which it is ever 
tending in text-books and class-rooms, — to shed over it a larger, 
clearer light of every-day experience. The world now asks of 
college graduates of both sexes not so. much their rank on the 
list, their college honors or accomplishments, important as these 
are, but whether they are still fresh, sane, young at heart and in 
body ; whether they have the courage, buoyancy, naiveté, which 
are among the most direct products of good physical health, and 
without which no man can have a good and full psychic develop- 
ment unseared by sickly or precocious emotional experience. Very 
many young men have some perhaps single and very trivial habit 
which they and perhaps their intimates hardly recognize, which is 


liable to stand seriously in the way of deserved success; and I 
VOL. 11.— No. 15. 17 
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have seen a number of able young men go to the bad in college, 
whom a single word of timely admonition, if wise and tactful, would 
have saved. Sucha kindly mentor, if not a sharp moral precisian 
on the one hand, nor a grandmotherly being who thinks a student 
can do no wrong on the other, might work his way to influence 
among students, not only on hygienic habits, but on associations, 
friendships, ideals, callings in life, choice of electives, or do great 
service by teaching young men how to study in their rooms, where 
bad methods cause such waste ; — whom they revere and like, and 
to whom students should feel they could go at any time and be sure 
of welcome, when in want of adult confidence. Again, while intel- 
lectual operations are more or less concentrated on the cerebro-spi. 
nal system and the senses, the emotions are connected with the 
whole body, perhaps through the sympathetic system, possibly in a 
way admitting some general validity to the psycho-physic concepts 
which Delitzsch extracts as the somatology of the writers of the 
Old Testament. . However this may-be, there is a most important 
sense in which every defect of physical development or health 
leaves its mark on the emotional nature, and perhaps conversely. 
While the intellect may work correctly, with much physical in- 
firmity, a single feeble part of the body cannot be without some 
ill effect on the sanity of sentiment, restricting the full and healthy 
flow of emotional life which nature seems to offer to no class of 
young men more certainly than to those entering upon college life. 
Not only during rapid growth, but for years after, the vital processes 
are directed to the body at large, the brain and mind are somewhat 
sluggish and retarded. If these are crowded, e. g., some other part 
of the body is sure to be more or less starved and dwarfed, — acci- 
dent or hereditary weakness determining from which organ cr tissue 
nutrition should be diverted. Chest, stature, stomach, muscles, 
teeth, spinal cord, or brain texture may suffer, to collapse at the 
very beginning of senescence. Most men live in and by their feel- 
ings; the intellect is individual, accidental, occasional, while the 
heart is the inner divinity which deals with wholes. It is one of 
the chief means through which ancestral experience is organically 
transmitted, and is the only truly common language between genius 
and the lout, between the old and the young. Very many insan- 
ities begin, in their pre-asylum stages, not in illusions or any dis- 
tinctively mental disorders, but in emotional perversities or insta- 
bilities. Thus the doctor, the sanitary officer, advises for every few 
students, as at Oxford, faculty visitation, as formerly in the Amer- 
ican college; the professors of physical culture and of ethics need 
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to codperate to help solve problems in vital economy which each 
man, later in life, has to solve for himself, and to make men great 
with the hands and feet; though we need not say, with Pindar, 
that no others are great. These statement: are now almost com- 
monplace in psychiatric literature. 

Is it not plain that the average adolescent of to-day needs a 
basis for his morality in belief; that youth are liable to be ethi- 
cally enfeebled without some hypothesis of the larger relations of 
life? There is no youthful heroism or self-sacrifice without devo- 
tion to something outside of and above self. Even crass, hastily- 
chosen postulates often bear a great and long strain of duties; and 
to unsettle them, under the delusion that a religious breakdown is 
the beginning of philosophic wisdom, is bad ethics and worse ped- 
agogy, and involves moral loss. The sacred records which have 
furnished this basis in the past, and by which a spirit of consecra- 
tion has been given to life, are—to say no more here—of the 
very highest pedagogic value of all that has come down to us from 
the many-voiced past. The great teachers of religion knew what 
was in men, became in a noble sense all things to all men; and 
their secret is not so much a finished, final, inside view of things, 
admitting of no change or growth, as the educational secret of 
consummate adaptation to men as they found them, and of giving 
truth in such a form that it naturally expands with the growth of 
the mind and opens ever new and deeper meanings. This whole 
field of psychology is connected in the most vital way with the fu- 
ture of religious belief in our land, and cannot longer be neglected 
in theological courses with impunity. The religious mind was 
never so susceptible to so wide a range of philosophic truth as 
now. It was an instinct, at bottom religious, that gave birth to 
philosophy, and which now inclines most young men to it in our 
colleges ; and it can and must do for the sanity and the ripening 
of this instinct to full manly maturity what nothing else in the 
way of intellectual culture can ever do. The new psychology, 
which brings simply a new method and a new standpoint to phi- 
losophy, is I believe Christian to its root and centre ; and its final 
mission in the world is not merely to trace petty harmonies and 
small adjustments between science and religion, but to flood and 
transfuse the new and vaster conceptions of the universe and of 
man’s place in it — now slowly taking form, and giving to reason 
@ new cosmos, and involving momentous and far-reaching practical 
and social consequences — with the old Scriptural sense of unity, 
rationality, and love beneath and above all, with all its wide con- 
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sequences. The Bible is being slowly re-revealed as man’s great 
text-book in psychology, —dealing with him as a whole, his body, 
mind, and will, in all the larger relations to nature, society, — 
which has been so misappreciated simply because it is so deeply 
divine. That something may be done here to aid this development 
is my strongest hope and belief. 

I have spoken with a frankness which, till lately, would have 
been almost like offering one’s self as a corpus vile for vivisection, 
and may only add that, while the problem of undergraduate educa- 
tion in philosophy has been better solved in this country than ever 
before or elsewhere, and while instruction in the history of philoso- 
phy which should follow such studies is also being happily, if all 
too slowly, wrought out in a number of our best institutions, the 
still more advanced course I have tried briefly to characterize as his- 
torical psychology, to which all philosophical courses lead up in a 
university, has not yet found much representation in our country, 
Of the educational side of the work of this department, — which is 
simply a field of applied psychology, — and of its relations to ad- 
vanced work in logic and ethics, I shall speak later. That the 
work of the department I have described will appeal irresistibly to 
young men, provided only it can have a representative here at 
all adequate, no one well read in the history of universities and - 
their studies and dominant interests can doubt. 

G. Stanley Hail. 


Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY. 





THE EARLY LIFE OF THOLUCK. 


For many years Tholuck was not only the most widely known 
theologian of Germany but of the world. His fame attracted 
students to the University of Halle from all parts of evangelical 
Christendom, and those who came were delighted to find that the 
celebrated professor could converse with them in their own tongue. 
His learning in various departments of thought was astonishing. 
With a genius for work, an unusual quickness and liveliness of 
apprehension, a memory of marvelous retentiveness, and with 
great facility in composition, his books followed each other in 
quick succession, some of them dealing with subjects then but 
little studied, such as those on oriental philosophy and religion. 
New editions of some of his works appeared so rapidly that de- 
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ception was suspected, and his publisher felt it due to himself to 
announce that these editions were genuine. He was recognized as 
the boldest and most successful opponent of dead rationulism, and 
as the champion of Biblical Christianity and vital piety. The 
students who crowded his lecture-room were struck by the mass of 
learned material rather than by the philosophical acumen or the 
completeness of his system. Tholuck was, in fact, too much alive 
to all learned and religious influences to finish a system of thought ; 
there was so much of life and spirit that could not be formulated. 
But in his lectures his rare linguistic treasures were opened ; au- 
thors familiar and those rarely or never heard of were cited ; 
illustrations were drawn from the remotest regions; all depart- 
ments of literature were made subservient to his ends; the drier 
parts were enlivened with anecdotes ; and rich humor and stinging 
wit were made the spice of the scholarship used to overwhelm an 
opponent. There was none of the learned dullness so common in 
university lectures. Being so near-sighted that he could not read 
his manuscript unless it almost touched his eyes, he often spoke 
freely, depending on his memory or the inspiration of the moment. 
Then his delivery was animated, and the students would lay down 
their pens to follow more intently his earnest and eloquent utter- 
ances. Instead of merely critical expositions of Scripture, he 
gave life and warmth to his exegesis of the living Word of God. 
As preacher of the University he was also popular. His sermons 
were practical and direct, the interpretation of Scripture through 
personal experience, delivered with earnestness, and revealing a 
deep love for souls, and confidence in Christ to deliver from doubt, 
to conquer sin, and to meet all the needs of the spirit. But mani- 
fold and wide as was his influence through books and lectures and 
sermons, all who became intimate with him testify that the deepest 
and most lasting impressions were made by direct personal contact. 
All that he had learned and experienced was so wrought into his 
being as to become in a peculiar sense personal ; his spirit was the 
leaven which transformed it into his own heart and life. And what 
he had thus become he manifested most fully, most heartily, to those 
who enjoyed his friendship. Amid the various qualities which msde 
him so eminent this peculiar personal power was his most marked 
characteristic. Rarely has such varied scholarship been found to 
such a degree in any theologian; but no intellectual attainments 
could account for his influence. His learning did not bury his 
heart ; to the end his religion was of the deeply emotional kind. 
But this was also true of his teacher and friend Neander, who de- 
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clared that the heart makes the theologian. Neander’s personal 
influence was, however, limited, while that of Tholuck makes his 
position among learned theologians unique. It was a power to be 
felt, but not to be described. He delighted in intercourse with 
ambitious, earnest young men, entered into sympathy with them 
in their struggles, and manifested the greatest interest in souls 
passing through the agony of doubt. His own difficulties and 
struggles enabled him to appreciate theirs, and to give them light 
in darkness and lead them through doubt to faith. Then it was 
that his learning, his experience, the greatness of his heart and 
the liveliness of his faith were felt by the anxious inquirer. Ob- 
jections were answered ; religious emotions were rekindled where 
they had been buried under the ashes of doubt; the spiritual ele- 
ments that slumbered were aroused, and the soul was awakened to 
a consciousness of need ; and the love of Christ and the rich grace 
of the gospel were presented. Many a doubter came whose method 
of inquiry was false ; Tholuck would then show that reason cannot 
discover what pertains exclusively to the facts of history, and that 
we are unable to demonstrate by mathematics what can only be 
experienced by the heart. In a volume presented to the writer 
he wrote a motto which gives in epitome his own experience on 
this subject: “In matters of science light descends from the head 
to the heart ; but in religion light ascends from the heart to the 
head. Only so far as we live in Him can we understand God.” 
He was a true helper and healer of souls; and not only through- 
out Germany, but also in Switzerland, France, Great Britain, 
America, and other lands there are numerous ministers and theo- 
logians who owe him more than tongue can tell, and who, with 
deepest gratitude, pronounce him blessed. Through this multi- 
tude, quickened by him, he, though dead, still speaks. Looking 
not at the kind of personal power exerted, but at its greatness, this 
“ student-father,” as he was affectionately called, seems strikingly 
like Socrates. 

Three hours a day — from eleven to one, and from four to five — 
he spent in exercise, in a covered walk in his garden, when the 
weather was unfavorable, otherwise in the city and suburbs. He 
was usually accompanied by one or three students. During his 
‘“‘ Sprechstunde,” from five to six, many also called to speak to him 
on various subjects. At dinner at one, and at supper at eight, he 
frequently had company. On these occasions Tholuck gave him- 
self heartily and unreservedly to his companions. The first walk 
with him was quite an event. He had the reputation of being 
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fond of proposing knotty questions and of puzzling students, and 
therefore they accepted his first invitation with some apprehensions. 
On nearer acquaintance, however, the warm friend would be re- 
vealed in his sympathy and affection. Mere formality was ban- 
ished, the freest and fullest expression of views was encouraged, 
and everything that savored of the professorial air was avoided. 
He was fond of independence and of marked individuality, and 
was often in the best humor when most contradicted. When spe- 
cially interested in a topic he would stop and speak with great 
animation. On such occasions, especially when a heart was to be 
probed, or balm to be ministered to a troubled conscience, he 
spoke with a power so direct and personally applicable that his 
public utterances could not possibly produce the same effect. 

Every student of Tholuck, in speaking of this Christian Soc- 
rates, as we are tempted to call him in view of his personal influ- 
ence, finds such a multitude of fresh and lively reminiscences that 
both affection and gratitude tempt him to dwell on them. It is 
not, however, intended here to indulge in such reminiscences, but 
to cast a glance at the youth of this eminent man, and to consider 
some of the influences which developed his intellect and formed 
his character. To those who enjoyed his friendship Tholuck gave 
glimpses of his early life and struggles, and vivid accounts of 
men and circumstances which exerted a special intellectual and 
religious influence. The first volume of his biography, extending 
from 1799 to 1826, has just appeared,’ prepared by Professor 
Leopold Witte, a former resident of Halle, and a student and 
friend of Tholuck. It is not my purpose to review this volume, 
but to use it freel; in giving a sketch of the formative period of 
the “‘ Student-father.” 

Frederick August Gottreu Tholuck was born in Breslau, March 
30, 1799, the youngest of nine children, all of whom, with the 
single exception of a brother, died beforg his birth. His father 
was a goldsmith, not wealthy, but owner of the house in which he 
lived. The religious influence of the home was cold and formal, 
and made no decided impression on the son. When August was 
seven years old his mother died, and in two months a step-mother 
entered the house. She was uneducated and violent. The father 
was passionate, and at times punished his son with merciless sever- 


1 Das Leben D. Friedrich August Gottreu Tholuck’s dargestellt von Professor 
Leopold Witte, Superintendent und geistl. Inspektor der kénigl. Landes- 
schule Pforta. Erster Band. 1799-1826. Bielefeld und Leipzig. Verlag 
von Velhagen und Klasing. 1884. 8vo, pp. viii., 478. 
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ity. On the quick, sensitive lad this had a most depressing influ- 
ence, and threw him into the gloomiest melancholy. From the 
sad realities of life, and the loneliness felt in his home, he sought 
refuge in a world of fiction created by his lively fancy. Passion- 
ately fond of reading, especially romances and comedies, he him- 
self estimated that from his eighth to his thirteenth year he had 
read from two to three thousand books of this character. He was 
sent to a gymnasium ; but his stepmother, unwilling to have money 
spent for his books and education, placed obstacles in his way in 
order to lead him to abandon school and learn a trade. Half the 
night he was frequently obliged to spend in taking care of the 
younger children. As no light was furnished, he gathered together 
what tallow and candle ends he could find, so as to be able to read. 
When overcome with weariness he would put his feet in cold water 
to keep awake. In this way he seems to have laid the foundation 
for his later ill health and weak eyes. At the age of twelve, in 
hope of escaping the torments of his step-mother, he withdrew 
from school in order to learn the trade of a goldsmith in his father’s 
shop. The fire seriously affected his eyes, and a journeyman dis- 
heartened him with the declaration that in that trade he could 
never accomplish anything. Being very near-sighted, he one day 
spoilt a ring on which he was working, melting together the gold 
and the precious stone so as to make the ring worthless. The 
journeyman thereupon thrust him from the table, and called out 
to the father: “ This stupid fellow become a goldsmith? Do let 
him return to his books.” This misfortune was the good fortune 
which sent him back to school; unfit to become a goldsmith, there 
was hope yet that he might become a scholar. But at the time the 
mishap with the ring overwhelmed him with sadness. He wept 
all the evening, refused to eat, and resolved to starve himself to 
death. His return to school subjected him anew to harsh treat- 
ment at home, and he became very despondent. 

All this time there seems to have been no religious development. 
The catechetical instruction, preparatory to confirmation, left him 
cold. When the minister explained the resurrection of Christ he 
laughed secretly at it as too absurd for belief. Tholuck, giving 
an account of the affair, said, “ I was certain that the resurrec. 
tion was not true.” He viewed the story as an invention of the 
disciples. The Lord’s Prayer he regarded as extremely stupid. 
There was one lasting effect of this instruction, however, namely, 
that it inspired him with trust in God; and from that time he 
prayed at least two or three times a week. 
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With his sensitive nature it is not strange that the fluences to 
which he was subjected developed a morbid sensibility. Associa- 
ted therewith was a feverish ambition to gain distinction and to 
secure the favor of his teachers and fellow-pupils, especially those 
of the better families. In this way he sought for relief from his 
loneliness and misery. His ambition did not, however, take the 
direction of thoroughness in the studies prescribed for the course 
in the gymnasium. A journal which he kept from November 
25, 1814, till April 16, 1816, to which he freely committed his 
thoughts, gives us a view of his heart — his burning thirst for dis- 
tinction, his violence, his impatience, his vanity, his longing for 
companionship, and the severe struggles through which his emo- 
tional nature and his circumstances obliged him to pass. In this 
journal there is not a line in German characters; only fourteen 
pages are in that language, but written with Greek and Hebrew 
letters. Sometimes three or four languages are found in a single 
sentence. The journal was evidently kept for the purpose of ex- 
ercising his linguistic talents, as well as for the sake of recording 
his emotions and experiences. The study of languages was his 
favorite pursuit and occupied most of his attention ; and his at- 
tainments in this respect were phenomenal. His gift of tongues 
was remarkable, and with avidity he seized every opportunity to 
acquire a new language. While still a school-boy he found in a 
store of second-hand books a strange old grammar whose title- 
page was gone, and neither he nor the dealer could discover to 
what language it belonged. He secured the book, mastered its 
contents, and not till years afterward did he learn that he had 
acquired the Malay. In his journal Spanish and Swedish are 
found December 8, 1814; Ethiopic, December 22; Arabic, Janu- 
ary 4, 1815 ; Hebrew, January 7; Finnish, January 22; Armenian, 
January 23; Russian, January 29; Syriac, February 15; San- 
skrit, April 21; Hungarian, May 21; Polish, June 26; Danish, 
August 9; English, August 12; Dutch, October 30; Persian, 
December 6. That is, as his biographer says, nineteen foreign 
languages, including Greek, Latin, and French taught in the 
gymnasium, studied with more or less diligence from his four- 
teenth to his sixteenth year. Of all these the Arabic was his 
favorite, and for its study he secured the help of a private teacher. 
To the above large list others were added in later years. 

At the age of seventeen he left the gymnasium for the purpose 
of studying philology at the University of Breslau. The testi- 
mony of the rector of the gymnasium is to the effect that the boy 
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wanted to absorb everything at once, and hints that this accounts 
for the lack of system in his attainments. The rector also states 
that he had the strange notion of becoming an interpreter of 
Oriental languages for some embassy, a notion for whose origin 
his teachers could not account. 

Philology, then, not theology, was the aim of his pursuits. That 
he could have but little inclination for the latter at this time is 
evident from his religious views. When he left the gymnasium 
he chose as the subject of his oration the “ Influence of the Arabs 
on the Intellectual Development of Europe.” In his own account 
of this address he says: “I placed side by side the three great 
teachers, Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed, and to all of them I pre- 
ferred the Indian Menu, the Persian Zoroaster, and the Chinese 
Confucius. At that time it was my intention to journey to the 
Orient, in order to prove by means of new discoveries how silly 
Christianity appears in comparison with the exalted wisdom of 
the Orient.” 

Before he left the gymnasium, when about fifteen years of age, 
his yearning for sympathy and friendship was in a measure satis- 
fied by the affection of a number of fellow-students. In his as- 
sociation with them we see in the young man many of the same 
characteristics which later made his influence so powerful. Ardent 
attachment, deep sympathy, a free and hearty interchange of feel- 
ings, marked his intercourse and correspondence with these bosom 
companions. Their letters give evidence that he inspired them 
with a noble ambition, and they gratefully acknowledged his ex- 
cellent qualities. They, on the other hand, cheered him in his 
gloomy moods, tried to save him from himself when the inner 
demon threatened to crush his spirit, and sought to give him more 
steadiness, more balance, so as be the master and not the slave 
of his continually changing emotions. Their religious influence 
was also beneficial. On one occasion, when Tholuck’s gloom had 
found vent in some violent form, one of these friends wrote to 
him: “ Behold what has become of you without religion ; look 
and shudder, and return to her as your mother, throw yourself 
into her loving arms and warm your heart on her bosom! O 
weakling, arouse yourself and become strong; do at last show 
yourself a man and cease to be a woman.” 

Under the influence of these companions his turbulent spirit 
became more settled, and there was a general change for the bet- 
ter. Still, however, there came times of fearful depression. He 
had early cherished the thought of suicide, and in his fits of mel- 
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ancholy it haunted him. But not merely did the thought come ; 
he even made repeated efforts to end his miserable career. In 
his thirteenth year he hung himself; he already began to become 
unconscious, when he was saved by the involuntary convulsions in 
the apparent agony of death, by means of which the cloth broke. 
At another time he rushed against a wall, and he afterwards won- 
dered that the contusions in his head did not injure him more seri- 
ously. The letter quoted above was occasioned by one of these 
efforts to take his life. He gave an account of it himself, and 
regarded his preservation as a striking evidence of divine provi- 
dence. In Reichenbach he was visiting at the home of a friend. 
Tholuck says : — 


“As he had wounded my unbridled ambition by come trifle, all again 
was black before my soul. I once more resolved on suicide, and this 
time quite seriously, although unwillingly. I went into the lonely garden, 
took a sharp knife, having first inspired myself with wine to do the deed, 
and written farewell letters to my parents and to the friend mentioned. 
To him I wrote: ‘Come to me at eight o’clock, then you will see great 
fun.’ It was my intention to take my life at 7.30 o’clock, and he was to 
find me in my warm blood. My soul was dark; I prayed a little. At 
seven the bell tolled for a deceased minister. This was to me a sign 
that I should commit the deed. But it was otherwise determined in the 
counsel of God. When my friend received the letter he was in a com- 
pany which he could not leave. Neither did he suspect anything wrong, 
but thought that I had suddenly taken my departure. But the expres- 
sions I had used disturbed him. He was impelled again to read the letter. 
It made him shiver and he wanted to leave the company; an effort was 
made to detain him, but he withdrew under the pretext of headache. 
Full of anxiety he hastened to the garden. Just as he rushed upon me 
I thrust the knife against my breast, but weakly, for I was affected by 
the thought of the providential design in his coming. . . . I wept bit- 
terly, believed myself reconciled to God, and regarded the whole affair 
as nothing but an evident sign that God wanted still to preserve my life ; 
nevertheless my conscience was so timid that I spent the night in terror 
and without prayer. I returned home without any marked impression 
from this event.” He adds: “I now begar to construct a philosophy of 
life for myself. I thought it possible to form an amalgamation from 
philosophy, religion, esthetics, and science, which might be termed a phi- 
losophy of life, and this I believed to be the means of attaining a truly 
cheerful existence. Since Michaelmas, 1816, I meditated on a systematic 
enjoyment of life, partly by entire devotion to the study of ancient his- 
tory, of modern and Oriental languages, which I had chosen as my voca- 
tion, partly by regularly attending theatres and entering society, and 
partly by hearty religion.” } 

1 Pages 48, 49. 
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Although he regarded his deliverance as providential, it did not 
banish the thought of suicide, which frequently reappears when 
depressed by ill health or any other circumstance. Even after he 
became a teacher of theology the temptation returned. An Eng- 
lish entry in his journal in 1823 reads : — 

“ Uneasy and unhappy; self-murder was the sweetest of my thoughts. 
However, I did never approve any of such thoughts, I bowed deeply be- 
fore the Lord, who vouchsafed to redeem me, to pardon me.” 

Tholuck was matriculated in the University of Breslau as a 
student of philology in October, 1816. He also heard lectures 
on theology and other subjects; but in the University, as in the 
gymnasium, he depended more on his own efforts than the in- 
struction of others, and gave a loose rein to his intellectual incli- 
nations. Privately he continued the study of languages, espe- 
cially of Arabic. The discipline he had received, or rather given 
himself, had not developed a taste for systematic devotion to any 
prescribed course or for routine work. Numerous as were his 
educational advantages, he was essentially, as his biographer calls 
him, a self-made man. How little the lectures absorbed his at- 
tention is evident from his restlessness immediately after entering 
the University. In the pursuit of his Oriental studies he came 
upon works of H. F. von Diez of Berlin, formerly Prussian an- 
bassador at Constantinople. The passion of this scholar was the 
Orient, with its languages, literature, and customs; and during 
his stay in Turkey he had secured a valuable collection of Orien- 
tal manuscripts. We can easily understand that this man was a 
greater attraction to the young Orientalist than a score of ordi- 
nary professors. 

Soon after his matriculation Tholuck was asked jokingly by a 
merchant, whether he would like to take a journey with him to 
Berlin? He answered Yes, at first thinking only of seeing more 
o. the world, but then the thought came that Diez might be the 
man to aid him in his pursuits. For an hour he prayed for the 
assurance that the Orientalist might be to him what he desired, 
and at last it seemed as if this assurance was given. “I was cer- 
tain Diez would take me to his home. I packed and sealed all 
my effects, in order to have them sent after me, when unexpect- 
edly a passport was refused to the merchant and he had to re- 
main.” The merchant, however, borrowed twenty-five thalers for 
Tholuck that he might make the journey alone. On the 12th of 
January, 1817, he reached Berlin and at once went to the house 
of Diez. Timid and unaccustomed to associate with persons of 
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eminence, the youth-had prepared in writing his application to be 
received into the home of the Oriental scholar, and if possible to 
be regarded as an adopted son. When he rang the bell a servant 
appeared who stated that the Counselor of Legation, his master, 
had been sick for two months, that his physician had forbidden 
all visits, and that no one could be announced. Overwhelmed 
with disappointment at this reception, Tholuck regarded it as an 
evidence that he had been deceived in his supposed answer to 
prayer, and he said to himself, “ There is, then, no God!” Com- 
ing to a neighboring bridge over the Spree, the thought of ending 
a life which now seemed worthless again entered his mind, when 
a voice suddenly arrested his attention. The servant, frightened 
by the despair written on his face, had followed and asked whether 
he had anything to say or deliver to the Counselor? Tholuck 
shook his head, but then remembered the letter. Soon he stood 
in the presence of the man on whom he had centered his hopes. 
The figure before him served to increase his fear. Instead of 
lying in bed, Von Diez appeared in splendid attire, glittering with 
orders, his fingers covered with precious stones. He was, how- 
ever, suffering from dropsy and sore eyes. In vain he had tried 
to decipher the letter. 

“ After a painful pause, he said, with a voice of thunder, ‘ This is your 
letter ; read it, I must spare my eyes.’ Tholuck begged him to read it, 
but, after another attempt, he said, ‘I cannot read such pale ink,’ and, 
enraged, threw the letter on the table. ‘You read it.’ Tholuck did so, 
but with a tremulous voice. Von Diez said: ‘Not in such a weeping 
tone; I cannot bear that.’ At last the letter was finished, and, after long 
silence, the old gentleman said: ‘Young man, you are a strange fellow, 
a very strange fellow! I however believe that divine Providence has 
sent you tome. He who formerly assisted me in my labors is very sick. 
You are, in part, master of the languages, therefore you may take his 
place. As I said, I believe Providence has sent you here. But you are 
a very strange young man.’ ” ? 


Tholuck was thus introduced into a home as strange to him as 
he seemed to its owner. The house was situated outside of the 
city, in a beautiful park. The principal rooms were furnished in 
oriental style, one being Chinese, one Persian, and another Turkish. 
Its lord was a bachelor, very eccentric, of powerful frame and im- 
posing figure, and with a stentorian voice. Many celebrities fre- 
quented his house, whom he generally received in oriental costume. 
He was not only religious but pronounced in his orthodoxy, a fact 

2 Pages 59-60. 
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which impressed the eager student the more deeply because the 
piety was connected with superior scholarship. Besides directing 
the linguistic studies of his young friend he stimulated his faith, 
and Tholuck entered the University of Berlin, January 27, 1817, 
as a student of theology. We know not what lectures he heard this 
winter, but his time was no doubt devoted chiefly to studies under 
the guidance of his benefactor, whose Oriental manuscripts he 
found a rich mine. 

The young enthusiast was introduced into a new world, whose 
novelties and peculiar privileges were an inspiration. The whole 
affair, from the first suggestion of coming to Berlin, was like a 
romance; but if the fairy world of his earlier dreams seemed to 
be realized, he was not destined to remain long in this paradise. 
Three months after the seeker for Oriental wisdom had entered 
the house, his teacher and friend died in his arms. Tholuck, who 
at this period lived much in the extremes of emotion, was buried 
in grief. He seemed again doomed to loneliness. The old gentle- 
man had willed him two hundred thalers; but a brother in Bom- 
bay contested the will, and Tholuck did not get a penny. He, 
however, had the privilege of occupying the house till autumn. 

What next? A serious question now. His studies had made 
the Orient fascinating, and he cherished the idea of going there as 
a missionary. He seriously contemplated visiting London in the 
spring to offer himself to a society for work in India. A converted 
Mohammedan whom he met gave such glowing accounts of the 
East that he longed to go and labor there. Repeatedly in after 
years the desire to become a missionary returned, and for this 
purpose he put himself into communication with Sir H. Rose, 
English ambassador in Berlin, who was deeply interested in the 
cause. But, instead of entering the foreign field, he concluded 
for the present to remain in Berlin, attend the university, and use 
the Oriental treasures of Diez and of the Royal Library. 

Berlin at this time was largely under rationalistic influence. 
There were, however, evangelical preachers and private circles for 
the promotion of personal piety. At the university Schleiermacher, 
Neander, and Marheinecke were the theological professors. What 
lectures he heard is not exactly known. Schleiermacher repelled 
him, his lectures being too cold and dialectic for his emotional 
nature. Marheinecke, though less gifted, attracted him more. 
The most influential of all was Neander. Tholuck diligently at- 
tended his lectures, and also entered into personal relations with 
him, spending one evening a week at his house. The journal of 
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this period gives enthusiastic accounts of his intercourse with the 
eminent historian. February 5, 1818, he wrote: “I was filled 
with joy at Neander’s this evening while we spoke of the glory of 
our faith.” At another time: “In the evening I took a walk 
with Neander in the Thiergarten. He remarked how difficult it 
is to understand thoroughly even a single century. He also said: 
‘One finds that really learned men are scarcely ever frivolous.’ 
He was very lovely and humble. I left him full of inspiration.” 

For his religious life this Berlin period was decisive. The man 
who of all others exerted the deepest and most permanent influ- 
ence on him was Baron Kottwitz, or the “ Old Baron,” as he was 
commonly called. He continued and deepened the work begun by 
Von Diez. Until he met the Baron, his “second father,” as he 
called him, Tholuck found no rest. His soul was distracted and 
agitated, and he was frequently in a state of feverish excitement. 
It was evident that nothing but religion could calm his spirit and 
give him peace. But his passionate, violent nature was obliged to 
pass through terrible conflicts before the final victory. In one of 
his first books, “ The Doctrine of Sin and the Redeemer, or the 
True Consecration of the Doubter,’’ 1823, Tholuck described his 
conflicts and the power exerted on him by the Baron. There is a 
living warmth in the book, a copy of his own experience, and his 
biographer well says that it was written with his heart’s blood. It 
is worth while to examine this decided change in his convictions 
and character. 

Entries in his journal, when eighteen years old, reveal the agony 
of his soul: — 


“OQ how wretchedly miserable were I, had I not the power in my 
hands to break the fetters of my being. This is my sole comfort. — Woe 
is me that I was born. I thank Thee, God, that Thou didst not make my 
life longer, and that Thou hast given me the privilege of dying. —I 
wept, for it was clear to me that there is rest over yonder. How long 
shall I weep?” 


Again he wrote: — 

“I wept bitterly. I must go through life seriously, with a tear in my 
eye; then I can look the more joyfully to the green land. All joy is 
only deception below. . . . I lay on my knees. I implored, and how? 
O Father, let me die. . . . A hellish conflict hast Thou imposed on me. 
I thank Thee not, neither do I murmur.” 

On the 22d of September, 1817, he wrote : — 


“ Never before have I been so agitated. I sobbed, I wept, I felt like 
casting myself on the ground. My God, God, give me rest. The fire 
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burns too hotly within me. Alas, and I am to pray! O God, I am the 
most wretched of men. I scoff, but I cannot do otherwise. Oh, I am 
being consumed. God, Thou art terrible! Oh, give me rest, rest!” 


In 1822 Tholuck spoke of three periods of religious experience 
through which he had already passed. In January, 1818, he had 
a “feeble light,” which lasted a year and a half, “when the feeble 
light seemed gradually to die and yield to heathenism.” Then came 
a period in which Christianity struggled to gain the ascendency ; 
this lasted till the close of 1820. From that time till 1822, when 
he spoke of these experiences, he thought that he was pursuing the 
right course, desiring nothing but Christ; but he felt himself very 
weak. “ Besides, my Christianity lacks the divine rest. This, I 
think, will also change, then will I be to the end of my days child- 
like, humble, simple, peaceful.” This last period of Christian 
experience, which he hoped to enter, he speaks of as the fourth. 

That a new period dated from the beginning of 1818 is evident 
from his journal. The record of every day begins with a pas- 
sage of Scripture, and devotional reflections are common. On the 
first page the following are given as the rules for his life: “1. I 
will never neglect morning and evening prayer; and I will pray 
for love, humility, and faith, and for all my heart-friends, for my 
enemies, and for missionaries. 2. I will be to every one only love, 
gentleness, and humility. 3. I will copy a passage of Scripture 
daily. 4. I will banish all anxiety for temporal things and the 
future. 5. I will tell no anecdotes, however witty they may be. 
6. I will avoid idle talk by keeping silent. 7. Every day I will 
read something for edification. 8. I will be moderate, and ab- 
stemious when necessary. 9. I will examine myself according to 
these rules.” 

Tholuck’s “ father in Christ’ had been a page at the court of 
Frederick the Great, where he devoted his youth to dissipation. 
To the influence of the Moravians he was indebted for the awak- 
ening of his religious life. In one of their meetings he heard 
these words: “ Much grace is required for a man to be tolerable 
to himself.” This, thought Kottwitz, applies to me, for I cannot 
tolerate myself. Then began that struggle which ended in perfect 
peace. Although never formally connected with their communion, 
he ever afterwards bore the stamp of the Moravian form of piety. 
His religion was deeply emotional and characterized by an ardent 
love for the Saviour. The faith which filled his heart found living 
expression in word and deed. His conversation and letters were 


marked by the spirit of the devout: disciple. His home became 
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the centre for Christian fellowship, and multitudes were profoundly 
affected by his deep, earnest, but undemonstrative piety. For the 
poor and suffering he had boundless sympathy, and his house be- 
came the refuge for the needy. The philosopher Fichte once said 
to him: “A child prays, a man wills.” The Baron answered : 
‘Professor, I have six hundred poor to provide for, and often I 
cannot tell where to get bread forthem. Then I do not know how 
to help myself except in prayer.” Fichte was silent a moment, 
and tears rolled down his cheeks as he said: “ Yes, dear Baron, 
my philosophy does not reach so far.” 

Tholuck met the Baron in 1817, and in the book already men- 


tioned he describes his impressions : — 


“ When I came to him for the first time several younger brethren were 
present, and the aged disciple, sitting in the midst, seemed to me alto- 
gether like a patriarch. What I here experienced, Julius, cannot be ex- 
pressed in words, for it flowed from a higher region. A mild, holy 
influence seemed to proceed from the disciple and extend to all present. 
Whether sacred or ordinary things were discussed was all the same; 
everything was consecrated, for all was spoken of as in the presence of 
the near invisible.” 


After the conversation of several hours they took a walk. So 
deep was the impression made on Tholuck by the patriarch that 
he exclaimed : “If such is the blessedness of Christian communion 
on earth, is the bliss with Him to be still greater? The disciple 
heard my words, took my arm, and seemed about to speak, but 
remained silent.”” As they walked the sun was about setting, and 
Tholuck thought: “Holy patriarch, if only every youth could 
thus wander securely on thy arm toward the eternal Sun!” 

The restless young man became a regular visitor at the Kott- 
witz house, and a highly esteemed friend of the aged Christian. 
Tholuck’s expressions respecting him are full of enthusiasm; the 
humility, profound peace, deep sympathy, and holy ardor of the 
Baron inspired him with reverence, and won his heart. There he: 
saw in the most beautiful form the very qualities which he himself 
most of all needed. Tholuck’s enthusiasm was, however, shared 
by many others. Thus Stier, who was introduced to the Baron by 
Tholuck, wrote: “ If the Lord appears thus in his disciples, what 
must He himself be! ” 

The Baron seemed to understand perfectly the difficulties and 
needs of his young friend, and knew just how to apply the remedy. 
If light flashed suddenly into the soul of the youth, it was as sud- 
denly followed by periods of darkness; faith came, but only to 
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yield again to doubt ; there were moments of hallowed peace, but 
only to be succeeded by violent agitations. The spirit was too 
restless for a sudden and enduring calm after a long, raging storm. 
The patriarch, always serene, with a faith bordering on vision and 
never dimmed by doubt, and with a life radiant with divine love, 
seemed to Tholuck an embodiment of the Christian graces, and 
presented the ideal he sought. Like a true physician of souls the 
ripe believer administered rebuke, exposed the diseases still lurk- 
ing within, and gave light and counsel and hope, as they were 
needed. In his conversations and letters the glow of his heart 
was felt; but it was the intensity of a love which was wholly in- 
tent on saving the gifted youth. And Tholuck clung to him as if 
the only hope in despair. When some special difficulty or dark 
doubt overwhelmed him he would think of Kottwitz, and at the 
first opportunity he would unburden his heart and ‘seek relief. 
Even when light had come to his dark soul he feared lest he should 
lack Christian perseverance without the constant help of his spirit- 
ual father. In 1820 he wrote: “ When dear old Kottwitz lies in 
his grave, will I then still continue in the right spirit? To him I 
am far more indebted than to any other man.” “There is but one 
Kottwitz,” he said. Tholuck was impatient; his impulsive soul 
wanted all grace at once, just as his mind wanted to absorb all 
knowledge. But the “holy Kottwitz” taught him patience. Com- 
plaining at one time that prayer is not always answered, the Baron 
replied, ‘“‘ What is faith? If the child prays to the father for some- 
thing which he must refuse, and if the child willingly submits, 
will not the father then give more abundantly something that is 
really needed? ‘Trust is the first thing. By love we serve our 
neighbor ; by self-denial ourselves; by faith God.” At another 
time he said: “ Yes, the way of the Christian is truly full of 
thorns and thistles ; but an angel of the Lord always goes before 
and clears the way in exact proportion to the faith.” 

In this school Tholuck learned those lessons and received that 
training which gave him his mighty personal influence. A lay- 
man, simple and childlike but wholly consecrated, was the model, 
the teacher, and the guide of the learned professor, the eloquent 
preacher, and the fascinating companion. Kottwitz was anxious 
that Tholuck should continue the work which he himself had 
prosecuted. Once he said to the youth: “ You are verily my 
dear son. Imagine how great my joy would be if one day I could 
see my dear son teach in this way; and how great my sorrow if 
he, too, became unfaithful!” Tholuck resolved at these words: 
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“The Lord forbid. That thou shalt never see.” At another time 
he said: “ Believe me, much comfort and joy would leave me did 
I not know that I shall continue to live in you.” Respecting this, 
Tholuck says: “Oh, his love humbled me deeply and was a great 
blessing. Of all men he is the only one to whom I am now wholly 
attached ; if he did not love me, then I should be altogether alone 
with my Saviour!” 

Tholuck had chosen what is called in Germany “ the learned 
career,” that is, he had decided to become a teacher in the uni- 
versity. He was only twenty years of age when he had the pros- 
pect of a theological professorship in the University of Dorpat. 
The inducements were great, and he was anxious to go; but a 
severe attack of hemorrhage convinced him that it was not safe to 
go to that climate. Repeatedly his weak lungs caused the most 
serious apprehensions. There were strong symptoms of consump- 
tion, aggravated at times by excessive work. That in spite of his 
frequent and dangerous illness his weak constitution rallied, and 
he attained to old age, was pronounced a medical miracle. Be- 
sides the danger from consumption, his weak eyes gave him much 
trouble, and at one time he was actually threatened with blind- 
ness. 

Having declined to go to Dorpat he resolved to. become a teacher 
in the University of Berlin. He accordingly informed the theo- 
logical faculty of his desire to be admitted to examination with a 
view to habilitating as Privat-Docent, and presented as his disser- 
tation a small work on “The Mystical Pantheism of the Orient,” 
based on twenty Persian, Arabian, and Turkish manuscripts. As 
De Wette had just been dismissed, there was no professor of Old 
Testament exegesis, and no member of the faculty was willing to 
undertake his examination in the Oriental languages, not even 
in Hebrew. Schleiermacher, dean of the faculty, interposed ob- 
jections, but Neander warmly advocated the examination of his 
young friend. The matter was, however, put off until Altenstein, 
minister of public instruction, sent a sharp letter to the faculty 
ordering them to fix the time for the examination. On the 22d 
of November, 1820, he passed through the generally dreaded fiery 
ordeal ; but the only thing that disturbed him was his poor health. 
He feared that he would not have voice enough to defend his 
theses. But all passed off well, and the young man of twenty-one 
obtained the privilege of lecturing in the University. He began 
his instruction in December. The subjects chosen for that winter 
were the exegesis of the Gospel of Luke and Hebrew Antiquities. 
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During the few years he remained there he lectured also on the 
Psalms, Christology of the Old and New Testaments, Romans, 
Ephesians, The Minor Prophets, Introduction to the Study of 
Oriental Languages and Customs, Summary of Oriental Philoso- 
phy and Religion, Dogmatics, The Pentateuch, and various other 
subjects, besides offering to teach Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and 
Persian. From this list some idea may be obtained of his re- 
sources and industry. His lectures, however, were but poorly at- 
tended in the beginning. 

Already at this period his peculiar gifts were seen to best ad- 
vantage in personal intercourse. As early as 1822 he could say: 
** How many has the Lord blessed through me, a weak, unworthy 
instrument! Perhaps twenty-five; and probably to ten of this 
number I alone have pointed out the Man of sorrows and the way 
of simplicity which leads to Him.” His friends were invited to 
his room Thursday and Sunday evenings, which were spent much 
in the same way as the evenings with Kottwitz. The deep influ- 
ence thus exerted was gratefully acknowledged by many a student, 
who spoke of him much as he himself did of the Baron. Pecul- 
iarly interesting is the fraternal relation between him and Julius 
Miller, who afterwards became so eminent and influential. At 
Gottingen Miiller had received religious impressions which led 
him to exchange law for theology. Having a decided specula- 
tive tendency, he became absorbed by Schelling’s philosophy, but 
found its “ Absolute” utterly empty. “I was the unhappiest of 
men; my whole faith, destroyed by the most rigorous demonstra- 
tion, was annihilated; . . . my own individua: being was nothing 
to me, absolutely indifferent ; I cared not whether I existed or 
not.” On visiting Breslau, in 1822, Tholuck met him there. 
“ As I sat with Julius at table and saw his sorrow, my heart was 
greatly agitated, and I felt like embracing him and saying: Re- 
joice, for all is true that you long to believe; rejoice in your 
Redeemer!” Soon after this Miller wrote to Tholuck : — 


“When I was lost and wandering about in dark night, not knowing 
whither to go, then you sought me, called me with a gentle voice, took 
me in your arms, and bore the found sheep to the true Shepherd. . . . 
O my beloved in Christ, be my teacher for life, my elder brother, then 
I will constantly look up to you, and cling to you with a holier love than 
to bodily parents and brothers. For through the former God gave me 
my physical being, but through you He received me into his kingdom, 
outside of which life is nothing but wretched torment for a longing soul.” 


Soon Miiller went to Berlin, and for a year lived in the same 
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house with Tholuck. Afterwards they were colleagues in the 
University of Halle, and their intimate relation continued during 
life. 

One is tempted to dwell on the early religious experience and 
personal magnetism of Tholuck, and to watch the germs of his 
marvelous spiritual power as they develop beautiful blossoms and 
at last produce the ripe fruit. The genesis of all life is interest- 
ing; but there is a rare charm in tracing the unfolding of a per- 
sonality whose friendship is a joy and whose love is a benediction. 
A Johannine spirit, but in the wild chaos of the nineteenth century, 
beautifully blending deep experimental piety and vast learning, 
while in Julius Miiller we see the union of the profound specula- 
tive theologian and childlike believer. Tholuck became the em- 
bodiment of the mighty unrest of modern thought and life, but 
also the impersonation of the peace and spiritual power possible to 
an age tossed on the waves of doubt. 

But even after peace was found, he was too keenly alive to all 
intellectual tendencies and the conflicts between faith and unbelief 
not to feel the agitations of his age. A rationalistic thread ran 
through his whole life, and it was no marvel that he was at times 
tormented with doubt; but his more orthodox friends, and ene- 
mies too, wondered how his ardent piety could be reconciled with 
his heterodoxy. He himself once stated that a friend (I think it 
was Stier) had said to him: ‘ Tholuck, you are verily as full of 
heterodoxies as a dog is of fleas.” But whatever his struggles 
later in life, doubt did not gain the ascendency, at least not per- 
manently. Yet when nearly fifty he spoke of “the pain within, 
which constantly abides in the deepest background. I am really 
curious some day to get at the secret of my own being.” He was 
too much given to measure piety by mere emotions and outward 
activity, and for this his friend Stier reproved him. In 1825 he 
visited Leyden, Paris, and Oxford to examine Oriental manuscripts, 
and London for the purpose of attending the great religious as- 
semblies. On returning to Germany he was sick and was sent by 
a physician to Ems. From this place he wrote an account of his 
state which seemed to border on despair. “ I am at present without 
light, without faith. I seem to be without Christ.” Yet he declares 
that he was not without hope. Formerly deism had troubled him, 
but now he says that for two years pantheism had exerted a pow- 
erful effect on him. Later he wrote from Berlin: — 


“My hot, despairing prayers remained unanswered. The peace of 
God had departed from my soul. . . . Then my faith in the Bible van- 
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ished, and I spent — horrible to relate — days, weeks without Him. .. . 
Seven years I believed in Christ, without thinking such an experience 
possible even; it came, and I cannot yet recover from the breath of 
poison which it brought me. I returned to Berlin like one insane ; I re- 
sisted unto blood. For three weeks I have again obtained rest, faith, and 
an impulse to prayer, but the joyful assurance I once had is gone.” 


On his way to Berlin he wrote to the Baron: — 


“My dearest father! One day more and I shall be in thy paternal 
arms. . . . My heart is very sick, and I do not know whether I dare 
still call myself a Christian.” 


And in March, 1826, when he had already been appointed the 
successor of Professor Knapp, in Halle, he wrote: — 
“T am greatly depressed. For myself I have infinite contempt. But 


I cherish the belief that it is only a trial, and that in his good time He will 
at once give me all.” ais 


But just before starting for Halle he wrote :— 


“ How He has. strengthened my faith of late! I clearly see all my sor- 
row, yet I am cheerful, because He loves me, and because I feel that He 
is my God.” 


He was appointed professor (extraordinary) of theology in the 


University of Berlin in 1823, and from this time he abandoned all 
thought of becoming a missionary. Already a year before this 
the University of Jena had conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Just before starting for Halle he took the degree 
of Doctor of Theology in Berlin. 

He went to Halle in 1826 with serious apprehensions. In an 
address delivered in London he had made severe charges against 
that university as the seat of rationalism, and the publication of a 
report of this address in Germany roused much opposition. The 
entire theological faculty had sent a petition to the Minister of Edu- 
cation against his appointment. The explanations given by Tho- 
luck allayed the opposition somewhat ; but he was appointed for the 
very purpose of overthrowing the prevalence of rationalism there. 
This, together with the fact that he had the reputation in certain 
circles of being pietistical, mystical, and inclined to fanaticism, 
made the prospect for him anything but bright. But the account 
of the reception that awaited him belongs to the second volume, 
which is to complete this extremely interesting biography. 

During his stay in Berlin Tholuck had already become cele- 
brated asan author. His first work consisted of the dissertation 


presented to the theological faculty. It was in Latin, entitled 
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“ Ssufismus,” and discussed the pantheistic theosophy of the Per- 
sians. The text contained 331 pages, and there were 40 pages of 
extracts from Arabic, Persian, and Turkish manuscripts, all written 
in Arabic characters. It was published in 1821. In the same year 
he published “Some Apologetic Hints for the Study of the Old 
Testament,” 50 pp. The next year appeared a volume on “ The 
Nature and Moral Influences of Heathenism, especially of the 
Greeks and Romans, viewed from the Christian Standpoint,” 
217 pp. A third edition appeared in 1867. In 1823 he published 
his book on “Sin and the Redeemer,” 315 pp. Ninth edition, 
1871. His Commcatary on Romans appeared in 1824. The 
fifth edition in 1856. During 1824 and 1825 he also edited a 
journal, “ The Friend of Israel,” to promote the gospel among the 
Jews. Text, translation, and notes of important parts of the “ Rab- 
binical Book Sohar,” 1824, 74 pp. A small pamphlet against the 
theatre. Same year. “Selections from Oriental Mysticism, with 
an Introduction to Mysticism in general, especially the Oriental,” 
1825, 327 pp. In 1826 he published a Paraphrase of the Epistle 
to the Romans; and in the same year, “The Speculative Doc- 
trine of the Trinity of the more Modern Orient,” 76 pp. 

An amount of literary work for a young man of twenty-seven 
that is simply astounding. 
J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST COMMON SCHOOLS. 


I. HEALTH. 

Durine the last year a vigorous attack has been maintained in Eng- 
land against the methods of teaching in public schools. The attack and 
defense have attracted general attention, and have raised a lively issue in 
politics. An eminent physician and the chief of the education depart- 
ment have been pitted against each other with the immediate result that 
thus far Dr. Crichton Browne has decidedly got the better of Mr. Mun- 
della, and with the indirect, but more important, result that the people 
have gained some wholesome information, and are having their eyes 
opened to various evils of the system of elementary education which is 
carried through in England. 

Although in America opposition and criticism are not concentrated so 
sharply at one point, it is not too much to say that they have never been 
so serious as at the present time. Dissatisfaction with existing methods 
is widespread even if somewhat indefinite. When Mr. Hale writes on 
“Half Time in Schools,” or Stanley Hall on “The New Departure in 
Education,” they are sure of a hearing. When the physician lifts his 
warning voice concerning dangers to health from the school he is no 
longer disregarded. The supervisor finds himself rushing to the defense 
of the system. The teacher has fears that his craft is in danger. The 
essayist who replies to a critic of schools feels constrained to divert at- 
tention from the real issue and the need of improved methods by turning 
to ridicule the particular method recommended. These and other signs 
are conclusive that the common school needs to be modified in some 
important respects. 

We do not take extreme views on this subject. We do not overlook 
the many excellences of the system. We recognize not only its educa- 
tional but also its social and political advantages. We have no sympathy 
with those who see nothing to praise and everything to condemn. But 
neither do we concur in the opinion that the common school is the chief 
glory of America. It is not an idol to be worshiped, but a tool to be 
used. It has an important function, but is to be admired only so far as 
it does its work well. While we do not ignore its usefulness we con- 
sider it no sacrilege to make inquiry concerning its defects. A smile 
arises when a journal of education concludes its comments on over- 
pressure in English schools with the naive observation that we in Amer- 
ica can watch the battle with serenity since we are pestered with no such 
difficulties. 

The question is whether there are evils connected with the system of 
education which are more than incidental. So extensive a system must 
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have some drawbacks. If so many persons are to be provided for, one 
person here and another there will not be as well provided for as they 
might be. But if the imperfection is only incidental, criticism will not 
be able to maintain itself. It is our decided opinion, however, that there 
are some evils which are more than incidental, and that it is the duty of 
those who make education their business to modify the system at the 
necessary points. The critic has rendered an important service when he 
points out serious defects, even if he can suggest no remedy. It is no 
reply to a critic to remind him that he proposes nothing better, or that 
what he proposes is impracticable. When intelligent public opinion pro- 
nounces against some of the workings of public schools it properly looks 
to teachers for the rectification. The head of a great publishing house 
called his foreman and said, “It is necessary to bring out the next num- 
ber of this periodical Wednesday instead of Saturday. Now, do not tell 
me of the objections and difficulties, but exercise your wits so as to find a 
way to do it.” We have no quarrel with teachers and school boards. 
We only try to remind them what an intelligent public is coming to think 
concerning certain results of the common school system, and to invite 
their utmost diligence in the search for improvements. They should re- 
member that the common school is a comparatively recent creation, and 
can hardly be expected to have reached perfection thus early in its his- 
tory. Neither should they forget that the conditions of society and the 
elements of population are rapidly changing, so that a system which was 
practically efficient ten years ago may be inadequate or defective now. 

Without further preface we go at once to our somewhat ungracious 
task. The evils of which complaint is made are to be found in three 
directions. These evils have to do with the health of scholars, with the 
intellectual training itself, and with the moral influence of schools. We 
expect to discuss the evils of only the first two kinds, and in this article 
shall go no farther than the first. We are to consider the relation of 
common schools to the health of pupils. 

It is well known that many physicians have but a poor opinion of 
public schools. They think that health is often impaired by the bad 
sanitary conditions, or the prolonged sessions, or the overwork of schools. 
It is also well known that nearly all teachers are slow to admit that the 
ill-health of scholars is due to those causes, and are quick to charge it 
upon the conditions of home or social life. Here, then, as to health, 
there is a serious difference of opinion. 

1. Such matters as the ventilation, the drainage, and the amount of 
light in school-rooms, that is, the sanitary arrangements, are external con- 
ditions, to be sure, but they have much to do with the health of scholars. 
In some places sufficient attention is given to them. We have no doubt 
that there will be steady improvement, since no one denies the impor- 
tance of proper sanitary appliances. But it may be doubted whether 
many teachers know or care very much about them. It is difficult, with 
the utmost vigilance, to keep the air pure several hours together in a 
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room occupied by only a few persons. If forty children spend six hours 
a day in a room not more than twenty feet square the air is almost cer- 
tain to be vitiated. If children cannot be divided into smaller groups, 
there should be better systems of ventilation and more intelligent watch 
and use of them. It is not much of a reply to say that the air in school- 
rooms is purer than in many houses, that the children of foreign parents 
are much better off in this respect than in the stifling, reeking air of 
tenement-houses. 

It is said that near-sightedness is increasing among children, and that 
it is owing to the location and surroundings of school-rooms. Where 
there are high buildings opposite, more children become near-sighted than 
where there are open spaces around. If scholars face windows, or look 
at blackboards between windows, their sight is likely to be injured. 
Teachers cannot control the arrangement of school-houses, but the school 
boards can. If we went no farther, it could hardly be denied that at- 
tendance on common schools is accompanied with some risks to health. 

2. Another source of danger to health is the number of school-hours. 
Five or six hours a day is not too much for some, perhaps not for the 
majority of scholars, but it is undoubtedly too much for young children, 
and for all nervous and sensitive scholars. It is thought by persons com- 
petent to know that for children from ten to twelve years old four hours 
a day is a long enough time to spend in school; for children from seven 
to ten years, three or three and a half hours; for children under seven 
years, two or two and a half hours. Evidently young scholars should not 
have as many hours as older scholars have, yet it is generally true that 
the primary schools are in session as long as the grammar schools, and 
in some places a little longer than the high schools. We venture to say 
that a visitor to almost any primary school during the last hour of the 
second session could not fail to be impressed with the restlessness and 
weariness of the children. 

Under the English system children can take half time in order to spend 
the other half in factories and shops, or on farms, to learn industrial pur- 
suits. Over one hundred thousand children were thus taught last year. 
It is very significant that these children have made as much progress in 
their studies as those who spend six hours in school. 

Worst of all is the existing custom in high schools of a continuous 
session of five hours. Many scholars eat no lunch at the recess, all eat 
dinner when they are tired, and a cold, solitary dinner at that. Here 
also it is no reply to say that in the aggregate only 25 or 30 hours a week 
are spent in school, leaving a clear margin of 130 or 140 hours out of 
school, for these hours are the best part of the working day. 

Should there not be a sliding-scale of attendance, so that scholars may 
take two hours or three hours only, instead of full time, one study or two 
studies instead of the complete curriculum, and be entitled to certificates 
corresponding to the amount of work done? It might make additional 
labor in the arrangement of classes and in the keeping of records, but the 
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results would justify any trouble taken, and the object of schools is not to 
save teachers trouble. It is not enough that the teacher have liberty to 
excuse the tired or delicate scholar now and then. The system itself 
should provide for and invite partial courses. It is one of the worst 
evils of schools that the full attendance, which is none too short for the 
healthiest children, is required of all who would avail themselves of a 
common school education, — yet, apparently, it is an evil which is not 
difficult of remedy. 

3. But the gravest offense against health remains to be considered. It 
is a result of the methods themselves. It grows out of customs which are 
firmly established. It is not, therefore, as easily recognized nor as easily 
dealt with as evils which are due to external arrangement and length of 
sessions. It is known in England as overpressure, and in America as 
overwork. The charge is that, for a considerable proportion of scholars, 
the demands and incentives which are distinguishing characteristics of the 
school system, produce an excessive nervous strain, and that, in conse- 
quence, complete breakdown is not infrequent, while nervous disorders 
and impaired health are very common. Or, in brief, the charge is, that 
a good many scholars are overworked. 

Now, no sooner is this charge made than teachers by the score deny it 
indignantly, if not contemptuously. It is their settled and solemn con- 
viction that the impaired health of scholars is invariably due to causes 
for which the schools are not responsible ; that late hours, social excite- 
ments, bad diet, unsuitable clothing, are the real causes; that if these 
evils were eliminated no complaint would be made of schools; that not 
one scholar in ten thousand is- injured in health from studying too hard ; 
that it is study plus something else, not study alone, from which certain 
children and youth suffer. Thus at the recent annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts teachers, after a paper had been read on School Hygiene, 
discussion followed, of which the newspaper report stated that, with the 
exception of Mr. Prince, of Waltham, none of the speakers agreed with 
Dr. Wells, and especially scouted the idea of overwork in schools. The 
result would be the same under similar circumstances anywhere. 

In justice to teachers it should be admitted that they do not see the 
worst results of overwork, since they do not follow their pupils home at 
the end of the day or the term. It should also be remembered that it is 
human nature to exalt the importance of one’s own pursuit, and not to 
estimate other interests at their full value. But there is good reason to 
believe that this confidence as to overwork is somewhat mistaken. A 
tall, slender, pale girl of sixteen walks through the room, and the caller 
who is seated there asks, “Is not Josephine well?” ‘ Not very,” is the 
mother’s reply. ‘She complains all of the time that she is tired, and she 
has little appetite. I am dreadfully worried about her.” “She has had 
to leave school, then?” .“ No; the school is near, you know, there is but 
one session (of five hours, to be sure); she says that even now she will 
not graduate till she is twenty, and she would be mortified to be in school 
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after that ; and besides, it takes her out of doors once a day, at any rate. 
Sometimes the master excuses her when she is unusually tired.” A 
teacher will, perhaps, say that such a girl should be taken out of school ; 
that it is folly on the part of parents to allow her to go at all. Very true; 
but the difficulties are almost insuperable on account of the inflexible- 
ness of the system. Ambition to graduate with the class, the dispropor- 
tionate value put upon a successful career in the school, the unwillingness 
to prolong indefinitely the period of school life, are forces too potent for 
the control of average parents. Risk to health is a trifle compared with 
the completion of the full course and the honor of graduation. The sys- 
tem means all or nothing. It has little elasticity. It has few, if any, 
compromises and adjustments in the interests of safety. A young lady 
who had won the valedictory honors appeared on the platform to read 
her essay, but after a few sentences hesitated, and then, having stumbled 
on a little farther, stopped altogether in complete failure. She had 
strained every nerve to carry off the honors and get through the public 
exercises, and, as might be expected, was ill for weeks afterwards. In 
scores of cases the reaction comes a day or two later, and the public 
knows nothing of it. In this case the nervous force failed a few hours 
too soon. It was said that her parents and teachers were mortified ; 
they ought to have been incarcerated. Will any one have the temerity to 
assert that there is nothing wrong in a system when its incentives can 
produce such results? The system,of rank and rewards is especially bad 
for girls, since it induces intense nervous emotions, such as fear of fail- 
ure and over excitement with success. Every physician of extensive 
practice has had patients nervously prostrated by such a strain. A phy- 
sician in one of our largest cities, whose specialty is nervous disorders, is 
of opinion that not less than one third of his cases are persons who have 
suffered from the pressure of the school system. 

It is a little singular that in England overpressure is felt chiefly by 
dull, backward scholars, but in America by the bright, ambitious pupils. 
There, the teacher receives a cash payment for every scholar who passes 
the prescribed examination, and pressure is consequently applied to bring 
up the rear, since the rest of the procession will get through without 
difficulty. Here, the ambition of scholars is the motive worked, through 
the announcement of percentages of rank and the honors of graduation. 
Hence the pressure is on the bright, sensitive, nervous scholars, and is 
scarcely appreciable with the rank and file. It may be said, by the way, 
of the marking system, that it is an incentive to those who need no incen- 
tive, and has little or no effect on those who do need urging. The 
twenty-third scholar in a class of thirty-five will not forego the pleasures 
of this life in order to become the twenty-first. 

It is not claimed that all, or even a majority, of pupils are overworked. 
The average boy is sturdy enough to bear up under the exactions of the 
school room. He is sufficiently sensible, or natural, to know that base ball, 
and tennis, and coasting impose duties which he must not neglect. His 
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healthy instinct informs him that it is better to attain unto perfection in 
athletics than in books. Neither boys nor girls ia primary schools are in 
danger, provided sessions are not too long. But a very large fraction, if 
not a majority, of girls in grammar and high schools are under a nervous 
pressure, either from the demands or the incentives of study, which is 
bad for them. American girls are thought, and with some reason, to be 
deficient on the side of health. Delicacy is the rule, and robustness the 
exception. Inasmuch as they spend the larger and best part of their 
time from ten to twenty-one years of age in school, and in study at home 
which school requires, and as the system is contrived to quicken ambition, 
to appeal to pride, and to create sensitiveness to public opinion, it is not 
improbable that the prolonged school life of girls has much to do with 
the subsequent lack of physical tone and vigor. In many instances the 
effect is so plainly traceable to this cause, that it is legitimate to general- 
ize broadly and to lay large part of the blame for the unhealthiness of 
American girls upon the objectionable methods of our public schools. 

In some instances, though more rarely, dull scholars are pressed out of 
measure. The dull or slow boy who is conscientious may have to work 
harder to remain in his class at all than the bright boy, who is away be- 
yond him, to keep his place at the front. Slowness, however, is not usu- 
ally nervous. Its discouragements do not often lead to serious illness. 
Besides, the slow boy will have his compensations by and by, when he is 
the man of affairs and the bright boy is his book-keeper. 

There is something wrong in an educational system when nearly all 
scholars in the upper grades, after spending five or six hours in the school 
room, are in the habit of taking their books home for evening study. 
Must they carry their fetters with them everywhere ? May they not go 
home in peace? To say nothing of the monotony of such a life, nor of 
the fatal effect as to habits of study by spreading work over so many 
hours, it is bad for health to keep young people poring over books from 
morning till night, and into the night. The brain, even a child’s brain, 
cannot work as it ought such a length of time. There is not one literary 
man in a hundred who ean work his brain more than six or seven hours a 
day, and not as long as that in intense intellectual labor. A child does not 
apply himself as a man does, but then he has only a child’s brain and a 
child’s power. It has been estimated by a high authority that a child from 
six to seven years of age is able to attend to one lesson not more than fif- 
teen minutes, a child from seven to ten not more than twenty minutes, a 
child from ten to twelve not more than thirty minutes. These figures carry 
their own rebuke to a system which sends children home with books un- 
der their arms, and with tasks assigned for hours which ought to be their 
own, or ought to be given to sleep. If laws could avail in such a prov- 
ince, there should be a law that no child should be allowed to carry a 
school book through the streets, except at the beginning and end of a 
term, on pain of a pecuniary fine to be imposed on parent or teacher. 

But the last defense of teachers is to shift the blame on other causes. 
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It is not study but unhealthy amusements, not the school but the home, 
not books but late hours with social excitements, which are responsible. 

An extremely cool assumption is concealed under this defense. It is, 
that the object of life for everybody, from the seventh to the twenty-first 
year, is to go to school; that all other interests should go down before 
this. The assumption is, that children are born and grow up in order 
that schools may have free course and be glorified; that the final cause 
of children and youth is the study of books; that if they reserve any 
time or strength for other uses they are thwarting the plan of Divine 
Providence in their creation. 

But a child’s life is many sided. Its nature needs to be fed from vari- 
ous sources. There should be time, and plenty of time, for social enjoy- 
ment, amusement, familiarity with practical things, use of tools, wood- 
craft, trout-fishing, entertaining reading, running errands, helping in the 
household, and even for snatches of absolute idleness. There should not 
be excess, nor practices intrinsically unhealthy ; also, there should be that 
knowledge which comes from books and study. But the American fam- 
ily is quite generous enough to the school already in giving it the children 
during the best hours of the day and the best seasons of the year. The 
family and society may properly enough demand the remainder of the 
time and some of the zest of its children for its own use and enjoy- 
ment. It certainly is ungenerous on the part of the school to expect fur- 
ther concessions from the home, and from other real interests of life, by 
insisting that children shall be cut off from much that makes their life 
worth living in order that the demands of school may not be too much 
for them. As between the two, it is better that a young person’s interest 
in other occupations or in diversions should somewhat reduce his ardor 
for study than that his (her) zeal for study should reduce interest in 
amusements and practical affairs. Teachers lament the effect of a young 
people’s party on the next day’s study. The girls can think and talk of 
nothing else. It would be better, then, to have the party Friday evening. 
But we are heretical enough on the educational doctrine to prefer that 
the enjoyment of the party should overflow into study than that ab- 
sorption in study, or the exactions of study, should prevent the complete 
enjoyment of the party. Our sympathies would be with parents who had 
taken the trouble to give children and their friends a pleasant evening, 
yet who could not help seeing that many were too tired from study, or 
too anxious about it, to enjoy themselves, than with teachers who are half 
angry that the pupils are not yet as old and sedate as themselves. We 
will not grudge the five, or even six, hours at school, but we make a stand 
there, and insist on having our children the rest of the time, and on their 
having some of the other rational uses of life in addition to the knowledge 
which comes from books. 

It is also to be remembered, besides the fact that life has other uses 
than schooling, that those scholars who do give up all their time to the 
demands of the school are the very scholars whose health suffers from 
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overwork, while those who enter into other pursuits and into recreations 
are less subject to nervous disorders. 

It may be said that to relax methods so as to meet all these conditions 
of health would impair the working of the system; that public education 
has been brought to a high degree of perfection, and must not be inter- 
fered with; and that there is so much ground to be covered that the 
courses of study should be enlarged rather than restricted. To all which 
argumentation we reply that the system was made for scholars and not 
scholars for the system; that it is the essence of idolatry to exalt the 
means above the ends; and that much of the evil which has grown up 
along with unquestionable advantages is due to excessive regard for the 
methods, the classifications, the comprehensiveness of an elaborate sys- 
tem, and to comparative neglect of the variety of individual needs. 

It may also be said that parents themselves are to be blamed, for they 
urge their children on, and are proud of their progress. In too many 
cases this is true, showing that the bad influences of the system have 
infected parents also. But by the side of this folly is a serious fact 
which educators do well to ponder. It is, that intelligent and prosperous 
parents are withdrawing their children from the common schools, so that 
those pupils who, by their good manners, cleanliness, and brightness, in- 
terest teachers most are diminishing in numbers annually. Our schools 
are made up in an increasing ratio of the children of day laborers and 
foreigners. The teacher has the proud satisfaction of knowing that chil- 
dren are sent to him from such families quite as much to get them out of 
the way as to have them well educated. Self-interest, if no better motive, 
should force teachers to give such a flexibility to the system that it will 
retain desirable scholars. If there were partial courses many children 
would be left in the publie schools who are now sent elsewhere. How 
long will it be in the cities and large towns before the vocation of a 
teacher will be exclusively restricted to the instruction and care of chil- 
dren from the poorer classes of society ? 

In view of what we have now urged concerning health we hold our- 
selves justified in contending that there are evils connected with our 
common schools which are more than the necessary incidents of a nearly 
perfect system, and that we have reason to expect of educators corre- 
sponding modifications such as their wisdom may be able to devise. 


THE CONFIDENCE OF THE DEAD. 


THE unrestricted use of private correspondence and diaries in some 
recent biographies has caused the question to be raised afresh how far the 
sacredness of confidential disclosures is affected by the death of the per- 
son making them. The rapidly growing demand for biography, and the 
temptation which it brings to use every means of gratifying the curiosity 
of the public, certainly give good reason for the discussion. General ac- 
quiescence in disregard of a delicate right injures society, even though 
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the number of those so wronged could never be great. For such disre- 
gard is sure to deaden the fine sense of the sacredness of personality 
which is the last result of moral training and the crucial test of civiliza- 
tion. 

And those of us who stand in no danger of having our biographies 
written will leave behind us confidences, written or unwritten, which can 
be put to such disposition as we could not now think of calmly. 

That one does not lose by dying the right to confidence, perhaps the 
most sacred of human rights, all agree. We can imagine disclosures of 
a man’s domestic privacy, following his death, which would seem infa- 
mous even to the authors of the last three or four leading biographies. 
A personal revelation made upon the pledge of a secrecy to endure after 
the death of the revealer we should consider to outweigh certainly all but 
the very weightiest reasons for disclosure. 

The firm grasp upon sacred confidence once given, society regards as 
one of the rights which endure after the life in which they centre has 
passed away from earth. As by law it recognizes a posthumous right to 
property, limited indeed, but not less real, as by its moral code it recog- 
nizes a posthumous right to reputation (for the slanderer of the dead is 
despised as meanly wronging the dead), so in its ethical code it concedes 
a posthumous possession of this other right which enters still more deeply 
into human life. Indeed, this recognition is implied in its estimate of the 
closest relationships. The surrender of self which society regards them 
as rightly exacting implies that the person to whom the great gift is 
made is crowned with an honor not to be taken away. Therefore his 
confidence must be as sacred as it is an abiding part of the plighted life, 
one that will survive even his death. Society says that if a dead man’s 
kin are under obligation to treat his body with respect, if they ought to 
honor his righteous wishes concerning the disposition of his property, they 
are at least equally bound to respect such part of the privacy of his life as is 
left in their keeping. 

This sense of the right of the dead to exact from us respect of their 
confidence has its root, not in belief in immortality, but in a reverence 
for personality, which extends the possession of its noblest earthly rights 
beyond the limit of the present life. The Christian belief in immortal- 
ity, so far as it has its proper effect in shaping our feelings of obliga- 
tion towards the dead, must, of course, deepen the desire to honor their 
confidence. It will not, we think, change ‘i+ ground. Christianity does 
not require us to keep faith with the dead precisely as we keep it with 
absent living friends. For the relationsh'p which carried their trust is dis- 
solved by death, hard though it may be to face the fact. Whatever wishes, 
or even hopes, we may have of its resumption in a union which, if not 
identical with the old, shall be better than it, we cannot make such wishes 
or hopes the basis of a moral conviction. The Christian, like the man of 
the world in respecting his dead father’s secrets, or in equitably settling 
his father’s estate, will feel that he is satisfying the last claims of the 
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earthly fatherhood. But he will be conscious of another motive for satis- 
fying them, uniting with and strengthening those resting on the past, 
He will feel that the dead is living, — somewhere, somehow, not his father 
any longer in the old way, yet the same person that he loved and revered, 
and that this new honor and abiding value of his father’s manhood are 
a mighty reason for meeting its remaining earthly claims to the last jot 
and tittle, — even as the village folk among whom a great statesman once 
lived feel bound, because of his later and distant eminence, to refute any 
slanderous charges about the life which he lived among them. 

While society sees clearly a right which the dead still have in their 
confidential disclosures, it is far from seeing as clearly the limits of that 
right. This is only too plainly shown by the unpleasant facts which have 
made the discussion of this ethical problem necessary. An estimable 
man would not shock so many minds by revelations out of the life of 
the person whom he of all others wished to honor, and whom he meant 
to honor in making the revelations, but for the lack of a well-defined 
standard of propriety with regard to posthumous confidence. For even 
supposing that the biographer’s own moral sense did not need correction 
by such standard, his reverence for his friend would prevent him from 
doing that which to a great part of the world would seem like a desecra- 
tion of the friend’s memory. The most fearlessly unconventional of men 
would not shock public sentiment by grotesqueness or meagreness in the 
obsequies of his child, — unless he were a brute. Evidently society has 
yet to shape its conviction as to the limits of this right, and it is in doing 
this that it is to learn more fully to respect it, for we learn to honor 
the claims, and especially the finer claims both of the living and the dead, 
by touching them at their boundaries. 

That this right has limits imposed by its special location with regard 
to the life in which it inheres is felt by all. No one would think of 
claiming that the duty pertaining to the confidential utterances of the 
dead is identical with that belonging to those of the living. Death in re- 
moving the person to another world makes an immediate change in regard 
to the respect due him, analogous to that which comes from his absence 
here on earth. The admiration for a friend’s character which we should 
regard ourselves indecorous in fully expressing to him, we do not hesitate 
to express unreservedly to others. So when he has passed from human 
sight, we not only speak more freely of him, but let him speak more 
freely of himself than he could have done here. Letters written in 
friendship, which deal with things rather than persons; which express 
convictions, not. prejudices or piques; which show the writer’s disposition 
towards things in the earth and things above the earth, these can be 
freely dealt with — provided, of course, no explicit pledge of secrecy is 
attached to them; because in them the soul is seen adapting itself to the 
large facts of life, and not opening itself to its inner relationships. The 


sympathetic mind of the friend to whom the letter is written can in such 
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case be regarded as the point of contact which the gifted nature makes 
with the mind of the world. It can make in this way a more natural 
and so a more adequate revelation of itself than could be made ina 
formal composition. The feeling that it is not writing for the public is 
essential to the artlessness, and so to the adequacy of the revelation. 

But even in the publication of such letters is not an implied pledge of 
secrecy violated? Hardly: Men and women of literary fame must by 
this time know that their letters are likely some day to see the light, 
unless an express interdict is laid upon their publication. And even if we 
are not willing to believe that they wrote in view of this contingency, we 
may regard the secrecy expected and impliedly promised as made obso- 
lete by death, just as the little confidences of boyish friendship are super- 
seded when manhood has come. No one can have the slightest sense of 
impropriety in reading the letters of Dr. Arnold, or Charles Kingsley, or 
George Eliot, though the writers could not have consented to the pub- 
lication of some of those letters without ceasing to be what they were. 
We feel that death has given them the opportunity and so the right to 
express themselves as they could not have done when living. The whole 
world is now the friend to whom they may talk out of their hearts. 

But what of such utterances as not only have their occasion in, but are 
germane to, confidential friendship ? How does death change the relation 
of their author to them, except, perhaps, to secure him against the ex- 
quisite pain their publication during his life would give? The friendship, 
the family union, as long as it exists, exists in its sanctities. It stands in 
the near past, with its golden gates shut, as in life. To open the gates 
and take the world in is to dishonor it. The secrets of the wedded state 
belong to it as long as it exists in memory. The words of clinging love 
spoken in it cannot be made over to the world without profanation. 
The son of a famous man cannot publish his father’s and mother’s love- 
letters without showing an imperfect comprehension of the fourth com- 
mandment. To acquiesce in such exposures is to blunt feelings which 
are not too delicate in any of us. 

Expressions of opinion which find their natural limit as well as their 
occasion in friendship should be guarded by the sanctities of friendship. 
The curiosity which would welcome some prominent man’s recent utter- 
ance about a rival is just the reason why it is dishonorable to publish the 
letter in which the opinion is expressed, whether he be living or have 
lately died. The obligation to confidence is rooted in his character, and 
should be held as sacred as the character itself. 

The plea made in excuse for such revelations is that the public has a 
right to all available knowledge of the man, that through it it may come 
to a better comprehension of the genius. But not to such knowledge 
as desecrates the personality ; or it is a cruel fate to be born a genius. 

Religious biography has much of such sin to answer for. In its zeal to 
glorify God by showing his work in saints it has sometimes used diaries 
and private correspondence with unscrupulous freedom. It has over- 
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ridden conscientious scruples by insisting that compared with the divine 
revelation discovered in the sacred recesses of saintly lives the right of 
earth’s purest and sweetest to their confidence is a small matter. It 
might be as reasonably claimed that a man might properly be compelled 
to wear the garb of Eden, so that all the world could see that he is fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. 

This sin has brought its own retribution on the church. It has thought 
fit to treat its holy dead as if their human nature had died once for all, 
and now they seem to it no longer human. Put into an entirely ideal 
region, endowed with absolute perfections, having left the Christian faith 
and hope forever behind, they have been as far from its living thought 
as was the terrible Christ from the heart of the mediwval church. Ne- 
ander says that in the ancient church the eucharist was celebrated at the 
graves of the martyrs to express and cherish the sense of fellowship with 
them in Christ. There are signs of a return to this early and scriptural 
belief of the abiding oneness of the believing dead with us in the Chris- 
tian faith and expectation. It will be hastened by a delicate sense of 
obligation as regards the sacred trust they committed in self-revealing 
speech to our hands. If we treat them as still having human rights we 
shall help ourselves feel that they have human souls. 


GENERAL GORDON AT KHARTOUM. 


“He was our last man holding the last outpost of civilization” was 
the plaintive word of the Earl of Roseberry upon the receipt of the news 
of the death of General Gordon. The solitary figure “holding the last 
outpost of civilization” has been for months the object of general admi- 
ration and solicitude. Other nations have shared in the anxieties and 
pride of England in her hero, and now that his death seems to be assured 
the civilized world finds itself in possession of a most unique character, 
which will doubtless always be associated with the singular errand which 
closed his career. 

The comments of the press upon the personal characteristics of Gen- 
eral Gordon, while altogether eulogistic, differ widely in the attempt to 
explain the man. It has not been easy to determine his type. Some refer 
to him as an illustration of Puritanism, others of knight-errantry. The 
only agreement in respect to him seems to be in the opinion that he does 
not belong to any present type, that he was not the natural product of the 
nineteenth century, but was as one “born out of due time,” of purpose 
and methods strange to the moral habits of this age. We are not in- 
clined to accept this judgment. It does not seem to us necessary to refer 
him back to the age of Puritanism or to the age of Chivalry. The moral 
qualities which he displayed so conspicuously have had their parallel in 
our own time, only upon different fields of action. They are the great 
qualities of the missionary service — unfaltering trust in God as his ser- 
vant, justice and mercy toward men of the oppressed races, and self- 
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abnegation, expressing itself not only in contempt of luxury, but equally 
in denial of the ordinary ambitions. And they have been often, and 
within our current knowledge, illustrated by his own countrymen, notably 
by Livingstone and by young Bishop Patteson. The peculiarity in his 
case was that these moral and religious qualities were set upon a military 
background. Not that they were out of place there, not that they had 
not been seen before in such setting, but that his military career, involving 
more than the usual romance of war, gave to them the advantage of the 
contrast. General Gordon was a soldier by the accident of birth and 
training. He inherited from three generations the profession of arms, 
but he was not born with a passion for war, certainly not for glory. War 
was his trade, but not his love. His great military talent showing itself 
as occasion demanded in invention, in the handling of men, in personal 
daring, was after all secondary. As one of his biographers has said, 
“his genius was morality.” We can easily conceive of Robertson, had 
he entered the army, for which he was designed, as showing the same 
genius of morality, coupled with the military virtues. Under the condi- 
tions of English social life a profession is not always a matter of personal 
choice, but so wide is the opportunity which England offers in her foreign 
service, both military and civil, for the exercise of what we uave called 
the great missionary qualities, that these social limitations not infre- 
quently work to the national advantage. It was General Gordon’s for- 
tune to give the last, and in many ways the most brilliant, illustration 
of the opportunity afforded in the service of his country for moral hero- 
ism. He succeeded in giving to the purposes which he had most at heart 
the first place in action. He impressed himself everywhere by his religion 
and by his humanity. “I am neither a Napoleon nor a Colbert” was his 
reply to some one who spoke to him in praise of his rule in the Soudan; 
“T do not profess to have been a great ruler or a great financier; but I 
ean say this: I have cut off the slave-dealers in their strongholds, and I 
have made the people love me.” “They say that I do not trust English- 
men,” said the Khedive under whom Gordon served; “do I mistrust 
Gordon Pasha? That is an honest man, an administrator, not a diplo- 
matist,” — words which remind us of the reply of Hyder Ali to the 
English government: “ Do not send to me any of your agents, for I 
trust neither their words nor their treaties. Send to me the missionary 
Schwarz ; him will I receive and trust.” 

One of the peculiar characteristics of General Gordon in his relation 
to men was his power to make over enemies into friends. This power 
was frequently illustrated in his campaigns:in China and in his expedi- 
tions through the Soudan. It enabled him to do his work with inferior 
numbers and resources. He dared to trust men. True, he was at last 
betrayed. The principle cost him his life. But without it he would 
never have won his victories nor achieved his successes. He might have 
saved his life, but his life thus saved would have had no interest or value. 

Nothing of a personal nature connected with General Gordon has 
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attracted so much attention or awakened so much questioning as the sup- 
posed fatalism of his religious beliefs. The following extracts will show 
the meaning which he attached to this type of religious faith. Writing 
from the desert, he says : — 

“T have become what people call a great fatalist, namely, I trust God will 
pull me through every difficulty. The solitary grandeur of the desert makes 
one feel how vain is the effort of man. It is only my firm conviction that I 
am only an instrument put in use for a time that enables me to bear up, and in 
my present state during my long, hot, weary rides I think my thoughts better 
and clearer than I should with a companion.” 

Again, — 

“It is a delightful thing to be a fatalist, not as that word is generally em- 
ployed, but to accept that, when things happen and not before, God has for some 
wise end so ordained them to happen.” 

And again, — 

“We have nothing further to do when the scroll of events is unrolled than 
to accept them as being for the best. Before it is unrolled it is another matter, 
and you could not say I sat still and let things happen with this belief. All I 
can say is that amidst troubles and worries no one can have peace till he thus 
stays upon God ; it gives a man a superhuman strength.” 

Was the mission of General Gordon to Khartoum a foolhardy under- 
taking? We must recall the fact of his most successful government of 
the Soudan, and remember that he had won a reputation among the na- 
tive tribes which he might hope to recover for present uses. We must 
also remember that he went upon an errand of peace, and not upon a 
crusade against Mohammedanism, and that he sought to pacify El Mahdi 
by virtually offering to him the sovereignty of the Soudan. But before 
he reached Khartoum hostilities had actually commenced, and his mission 
became subject to the fortune of war. In the rapid change of events the 
case was foreclosed against him before he could declare his errand. A 
peaceable solution of the problem became impossible. The withdrawal 
of the Egyptian garrisons could only be effected by force. General Gor- 
don himself saw this, and reluctantly summoned the government to his 
aid. There is no evidence that the government did not respond to his 
summons. There are no facts before the public sufficient to warrant the 
charge of dilatoriness. And even if relief could have been sent earlier 
it is not probable that it would have been of avail, as the result has shown 
that treachery lurked in the city, ready at any moment to deliver over 
the garrison to the enemy. We have every reason to suppose, according 
to the reported statement of Arabi Bey, that the treacherous pashas 
under Gordon only awaited the approach of the English forces as the 
opportune moment for their treason. When General Gordon was dis- 
patched to the Soudan the London “Times” said that “the camel which 
bore him carried also the fortune of the government.” The prediction 
may prove true. The failure of the mission of General Gordon may in- 
volve the fall of the Gladstone ministry, but if so we have yet to be con- 
vinced of the justice of the conclusion. 
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Apart, however, from the direct political significance of the event, the 
question naturally arises, What will be the effect of the death of General 
Gordon? Will it be accepted as an incident in the Egyptian campaign 
like the death of General Earle, or will it prove to have providential 
relations to the large problem of the moral reconstruction of Africa? 
The answer to the question lies at present with England. In the end 
which the government may propose in the further conduct of the cam- 
paign, and especially in the motive which may actuate it, we shall dis- 
cover in due time the immediate moral bearings of recent events. We 
have no sympathy with those who affirm so easily the duty of England 
in respect to assuming new and larger obligations in Africa. England is 
already heavily weighted with moral responsibilities. Much less do we 
sympathize with those who proclaim the necessity of a religious war. If 
Christianity is to fight Mohammedanism let us be sure of the rightfulness 
of the cause. An unjust war is no aid to missions. The sympathies of 
America and of American Christians cannot be enlisted in any attempt 
to suppress El Mahdi simply because he is a rebel against the Egyptian, 
and so against the Turkish, government. As between the Arab of the 
Desert and the Turk of Constantinople it is not difficult to choose. The 
Arab has not yet reached the degradation of the Turk, and he cannot 
surpass the Turk in his cruelties. Even the horrors of the reported mas- 
sacre at Khartoum fall below the terrible scenes witnessed so recently in 
Bulgaria. If the prosecution of the war in the Soudan is to be a further 
development of the Eastern Question, another move toward the-mainte- 
nance of the authority of the Turkish government, we can find nothing 
whatever in it worthy of the sympathy or the support of the Christian 
nations. But in so far as it may represent in any degree the objects for 
which General Gordon once assumed the rule of the Soudan, and again 
ventured his life in behalf of its peoples, namely, the establishment of just 
government and the suppression of the slave trade, we are assured that 
England will receive honor from all who have learned to value the 
quality of English justice and of English mercy. 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE: 


SOME CAUSES OF THE DISRUPTION IN THE SCANDINAVIAN LU- 
THERAN CHURCH. 


THE great “ Free Church Movement” in Sweden has rapidly attained 
surprising proportions. The members of the Free Mission Churches num- 
ber at least 100,000. There are also about 27,000 Baptists and 8,000 
Methodists, and a very large number of others who have not yet defi- 
nitely left the Lutheran Church who are in full sympathy with the move- 
ment. It is also reaching into other lands; has already overlapped Nor- 
way in all its borders; has spread widely in Finland ; is springing up in 
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Denmark ; and its trans-Atlantic wave has swept over the United States 
wherever there are dwellers from Scandinavia. The movement, however, 
seems to be only fairly begun. ‘The recent election to the Swedish Par- 
liament for three years, by popular vote, of the two leaders of the new 
movement, Dr. Waldenstrém and President Ekman, shows the direction 
of the current in the Northlands.’ 

Whether the account of this movement which appeared in the “ An- 
dover Review” for October, 1884, “fails in completeness,” and gives 
‘ some very erroneous impressions,” ? let Professor Andreas Fernholm wit- 
ness. He isa teacher in the Theological School in Christinehamn, Sweden, 
who, after completing his studies in the University of Upsala, was ordained 
in the Lutheran Church, and for some years engaged in its ministry. When 
all efforts to purify the Lutheran Church in Sweden failed, he was among 
the first to espouse the Free Church Movement ; traveled extensively as a 
missionary in that country, and in Norway and Finland. None on this 
side the Atlantic, and very few on the other side, know so thoroughly as 
he the facts on both sides of this movement. Besides, he is a man of 
the highest Christian veracity, and a tender conscientiousness. ‘Surely 
he is quite competent to form a correct opinion.” In “The Home Mis- 
sionary ” for February, 1885, he says : — 


“T was not quite sure that you would succeed in giving a full and correct re- 
09g of our Swedish Free Church Movement, as I well knew we could give you 
ut very imperfectly the information wished for. I had also some fear that you 
would not be able to get the correct meaning of every expression in the letters, 
published reports, etc., handed over to you in Swedish. But your account in 
‘The Home Missionary ’* is a masterpiece of exactness and perfection. It is 
wonderful that you got so full and clear a view of the state of things in a coun- 
try before completely strange to you and speaking a language as strange.” 


The charge that “the movement is thoroughly Donatistic and So- 
cinian ”* is utterly without foundation. It is not only not “ thoroughly 
Donatistic and Socinian,” but has not even a single essential element of 
either. That individuals here and there embrace these or other errors 
may be true, but this is less so than is the case within the Lutheran Church, 
and so little as to be in no way characteristic of the movement. On the 
contrary, no great religious movement in the whole history of the Christian 
church so profoundly moving among the people has kept so free from errors, 
and has so quickly checked any extreme tendencies.® ‘The supreme in- 
quiry among those “ Free Christians ” has been, at every step, “ How is it 
written in God’s Word?” and with unswerving determination they have 
prayerfully followed the answer, as given by learned exegesis and most 
eager and devout study of the Bible. The failure to sustain these charges 
against the movement is so conspicuous that little more need be said than 
to give a general and emphatic denial. This movement believes in church 
organizations, as their 600 organized churches (Free Mission, Baptist, and 
Methodist) in Sweden sufficiently show. 

It is charged that “in Sweden, where the movement appears in real 
life, it affects to set up an ideal society which shall correspond to the true 

1 Andover Review, January, 1885, p. 67. 

2 Ibid. p. 68. 

® October, 1884, and substantially the same account as that in the Andover 
Review for the same month, but less “ complete.” 

4 Andover Review, January, 1885, p. 68. 


on particulars see Wind from the Holy Spirit in Sweden and Norway, pp. 
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invisible church, where there shall be no evil persons nor unbelievers ; and 
tries to set up such a church as has never existed.”* If that be Dona- 
tism, make the most of it! May God grant that all branches of his 
church on the earth may be filled with a like lofty ideal! If “ this brings 
the movement doctrinally into direct conflict with the Lutheran state 
church, whose confession of faith (the Augsburg) directly and specifically 
condemns this Donatistic heresy,” * then so much the worse for the Lu- 
theran Church and the Augsburg Confession ; and so much the more does 
the Free Church Movement deserve the hearty sympathy of all earnest 
Christians. Do the Augsburg Confession and the Lutheran Church “ di- 
rectly and specifically condemn this Donatistic heresy” of Christ, who 
sought to “ set up an ideal society,” “ and such a church as had never ex- 
isted,” when He said, “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect?” 

It is also charged that this movement “labors to make the impres- 
sion that the Word is not efficacious and the sacraments scarcely valid 
when delivered by evil men.”* So it does; so it ought to do; and so 
does the illumined Christian sentiment of all Christendom at the present 
day, except where it is blinded or partially paralyzed by a state church, 
or by influences derived from the state churches of the Old World. Not 
but that the Spirit may sometimes bless the Word and sacraments when 
delivered by hypocrites ; but that the Church of Christ ought, everywhere 
and at all times, by emphatic confession and rigid practice, to “ directly 
and specifically condemn” “ evil men ” in the pastorate. 

It is just because the Lutheran Church has been willing that known 
“ evil persons and unbelievers” should openly remain undisturbed within 
the church, and partake with believers at the table of our Lord, and re- 
fuses to purify itself, and has misrepresented and cruelly persecuted those 
who have “ dissented,” that thousands “ of its best persons ” * are turning 
away from it. 

It is just because the “ Lutheran Augsburg Confession of Faith” ® says 
“it is lawful to use the sacraments administered by evil men; . . . the 
sacraments and the Word are effectual . . . though they be delivered by 
evil men; . . . it is lawful to use the ministry of evil men in the church,” 
and because the Lutheran Church puts this loose and corrupting creed 
into practice, that vast numbers of real Christians within her fold, having 
cried out in vain that she should purify her creed and membership, have 
separated themselves from her communion, and formed churches of “ those 
who truly believe on Christ,” and who desire “to have the Word of God 
proclaimed by ministers who truly believe on Christ.” ® 

It is charged that this Free Church Movement “ is thoroughly Socinian. 
It denies the deity of Christ.”" This charge is absolutely erroneous in 
general and in detail. It is utterly unsupported by evidence. Besides, 
Dr. Waldenstrém himself says,* they “insist that I deny the divinity of 
Christ, a doctrine to which I have always fast held.” In the original 

1 Andover Review, January, 1885, p. 68. 

® Andover Review, 3 1885, p. 68 

ndover Review, January, , p- 68. 

4 Ibid. p. 74. or : 

5 Translated by Charles P. Krauth, D. D., Lutheran Tract and Book So- 
ciety, Philadelphia. _ 

& Wind from the Holy Spirit in Sweden and Norway, p. 49. 

7 Andover Review, January, 1885, p. 68. 

8 Andover Review, October, 1884, p. 421. 
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Swedish of Waldenstrém the expression is much stronger, and should 
have been translated, “ the deity of Christ, a doctrine to which I have al- 
ways fast held.” The Swedish words are “ Kristi guddom,” i. e., “ the 
God-dom of Christ.” “ Guddom” is defined by the lexicons as meaning 
“‘God-head, deity,” ete. While it may be used in the sense of “ divin- 
ity,” yet it is a much stronger word, and is as strong as language can 
make it. I received by word of mouth, while in Sweden, from Dr. Wal- 
denstrém, Editor P. Ollin, of Stockholm, President Ekman, Prof. Fern- 
holm, Victor Rylander, and many others, the statement, oft repeated and 
most emphatic, that this charge is wholly false. In the absence of any 
proof to sustain the charge, this ought to be sufficient. Neither has this 
charge the shadow of foundation when applied to the Free Mission 
churches of our own country. 

In the Free Church Movement there is some variety of view as to the 
theory of the Atonement, but none that even points toward Socinianism, 
and no more variety of view than there is in every branch of Christ’s 
Church in our own land that is “a live church,” and not stifled by a 
“ dead orthodoxy.” 

Lutherans ought to stop reiterating this charge. They have continued 
to repeat it for fifteen years past, and have never yet sustained it by proof, 
and a thousand times has it been denied. They owe it to common fair- 
hess among men, to the command against bearing false witness, to their 
own consciences before God, to cease this slander and retract the accusa- 
tion. And Christians of every name ought to make haste to extend “ aid 
and comfort,” not “to a small body of schismatics,” + but to a quarter of 
a million of Scandinavian Christians, who are sober-minded and godly, 
who have, against great odds and amid bitter persecutions and obloquy, 
fought and won in a great conflict with error shielded under the wing of 
a powerful state church. Line 

Instead of this movement being “ fundamentally without the pale of 
orthodox Christianity,” * it stands on all the great and essential doctrines 
of Christendom squarely in harmony with the army of Congregation- 
alists, Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists in all lands. 

A striking inconsistency runs through the article on this subject in the 
“ Andover Review” for January, 1885. On the one hand it declares 
that those Scandinavians who are in this Free Church Movement are 
guilty of many sins and heresies; that they are Donatists, Socinians, 
schismatics, etc. On the other hand, it protests against Congregation- 
alists or others doing missionary work among Scandinavians because the 
Lutheran Church has “made them absolutely without a parallel among 
the Christian peoples of the earth.” ® 

These pages are too limited for a full discussion of this subject, and 
readers who wish more detail are referred to a pamphlet entitled “A 
Wind from the Holy Spirit in Sweden and Norway,” published by the 
American Home Missionary Society, Bible House, New York. 


M. W. Montgomery. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Mrxn. 
1 Andover Review, January, 1885, p. 72. 


2 Ibid. p. 70. 
8 Andover Review, January, 1885, p. 73. 
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Tre Continuity or Curist1AN THoucut. A Study of Modern Theology 
in the Light of its History. By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, Professor in 
the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge. 16mo, pp. xviii., 438. 


This volume has a special value and timeliness because it shows that 
the so-called “ New Theology ” is in no small degree a rejuvenescence of 
the oldest Christian theology, and that the repression of its leading prin- 
ciples in any period involves a positive loss of practical religious motive 
and a degradation of men’s conceptions of Christianity. We cannot 
praise the book too highly from this point of view, nor commend it too 
earnestly to students of divinity, and to all who would enter more deeply 
into the secret of the power of Christianity to lead and ennoble human 
thought. A special charm of the book is its freedom from theological 
technicalities, though it deals constartly with the loftiest theological doc- 
trines. The author commands his materials. Rich and diverse as they 
are they assume a natural order under the control of a few great prin- 
ciples. Christian theology is first presented as developed by the Greek 
Fathers, particularly Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Athanasius. 
Their ruling principle is defined to be the divine immanence, or the in- 
dwelling of God in the world, culminating in the Incarnation in Christ, 
the Word made flesh. The theology of Clement of Alexandria is set 
forth with special fullness. In contrast is presented the Latin theology, 
especially Augustine’s, which rests, it is claimed, upon the opposing prin- 
ciple of the divine transcendence, or the separation and remoteness of 
God from man. It is inferior to the Greek interpretation of the Chris- 
tian system, and adapted to a ruder age. This lower and partly hostile 
theology obtained ascendency in the West, introduced the papal system, 
ruled the Middle Ages, and was not overcome at the Reformation. The 
influence of Augustine upon the modern mind is still so great that some- 
thing like a revolution is necessary in order to secure for the earlier and 
purer theology its just interpretation and rightful sway. This desirable 
change, however, the author thinks, is sure to be completed. Indeed, it 
has long been in preparation and process. The Latin theology began to 
decline with the incoming of the fourteenth century. “ Modern the- 
ology ” has completely broken with its fundamental principle and re- 
verted to the Greek theology. A rapid sketch of this transformation is 
given, presenting in definite outline the main theological contests and 
changes during the past five centuries. To review this sketch is beyond 
the necessary limits of this notice. Its execution is marked for the most 
part by insight into principles, mastery of details, and an unfaltering pur- 

se. 

The worth and fruitfulness of the doctrine of divine immanence, es- 
pecially as including that of man’s divine kinship or sonship, cannot be 
overestimated. We are in entire agreement with our author in this re- 
gard, and rejoice that he has shown so impressively the honor that be- 
longs to this principle in historical theology, the evil that comes from 
neglecting it, the good that may be anticipated from its general accep- 
tance. We are ready, also, to recognize the deficiencies of Augustinian- 
ism, Calvinism, and the Puritan theology generally when judged from 
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this point of view. We believe that true progress in Christian theology, 
with the immense practical benefits which such advance must insure, ab- 
solutely requires the revision of current systems in the light of that truer 
conception of God which Professor Allen shows was in the beginnings of 
the Christian history and is its noblest outcome. We believe also that 
the maintenance and thorough application of this principle is a special 
task appointed for the “ New Theology.” All the more we are desirous 
that its vindication and enforcement should not be embarrassed by con- 
ceptions foreign to it, or prejudicial to it, with which from time to time it 
may have been associated, and that it be not divorced from a true con- 
ception of the divine transcendence. And this suggests the chief criti- 
cism to which the volume before us seems to us to be liable. The prin- 
ciple to whose historical exposition it is devoted is too much burdened 
with transitory and individual opinions, and is at times too one-sidedly 
apprehended. 

The first chapter is devoted to the Greek theology. This is presented 
in the first instance through an elaborate exhibition of the opinions of 
Clement of Alexandria on all the leading questions of divinity of which 
he has treated. He is credited with sustaining the same fontal relation 
to Greek theology as Augustine afterwards bore to medizwval theology, 
and Luther and Calvin to the later Protestantism. ‘This seems to us an 
exaggeration, especially the comparison with Augustine. The qualification 
that Clement’s thought was modified by later Greek theologians does not 
obviate the criticism. Augustine’s opinions were modified in their accep- 
tance by the Latins—greatly modified. Yet Clement of Alexandria 
never ruled the thought of the Greek Church in any way analogous to 
Augustine’s sway over Western opinion. The Greek was not a system- 
atic thinker like the Latin, nor comparable to him in mental and moral 
calibre. Clement, it is true, with some inconsistencies or crudities, 
teaches the divine immanence. This is a leading, the most important, 
characteristic of Greek theology. But much that our author presents as 
pertaining to Clement’s teaching is not a necessary or logical outcome of 
this principle, nor an approved portion of the theology of the Greek 
Church. Indeed, just at this point there is some degree of confusion in 
our author’s statements. Greek theology seems sometimes to mean to 
him the opinions of two or three men, specially Clement, Origen, and 
Athanasius, or even simply Clement’s ideas alone; then it includes a 
larger circle, taking in the Cappadocians ; and then a yet more numer- 
ous body comprising even some of the Orientals, another elastic term. 
At the opening of the third chapter a brilliant contrast is drawn between 
the Gree theology and the Latin. They are introduced as perpetuated 
in the Holy Orthodox Church of the East and the Roman Catholic 
Church of the West. But the representation is unhistorical. It is in- 
capable of complete verification either as respects the two churches in 
their organic confessions, or as respects their accredited teachers. At 
some points Augustine would stand nearer the Greeks; at others lead- 
ing Greek Fathers are nearer the Latins than is recognized. Or rather, 
we should say, this fact is partially intimated in the caution that some of 
the representative Greek theologians “ Latinize ;” a statement which re- 
quires, as its counterpart, that equally representative Latin theologians 
“Grecize;’’ in other words, the contrast drawn is to some extent a rhe- 
torical exaggeration rather than exact history. We recognize the ad- 
vantage in impression, the value of exhibiting divergent types by strong, 
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deep lines, without weakening by too much qualification. But the re- 
sult may be a wrong inipression as well as a distinct one. In this case 
the effect is to connect with the principle of immediateness a congeries of 
opinions which are collectively accredited as Greek theology, although 
some of them have no necessary connection with the primary doctrine, 
and no sanction such as comes from a consensus of individual authorities 
or from organic testimony. 

At times, we suspect, there is a confusion between a physical and a 
metaphysical or ethical transcendence. The representation of God as 
remote in space, as far above the world, is common to the early Greek 
and Latin theologies. It is an endeavor to impress the imagination with 
the exaltation and holiness of God, the high and holy One that inhab- 
iteth eternity. If the Latin theology at certain points makes more of the 
transcendence, less of the immanence, of God than the Greek, this is 
in part due to its deeper doctrine of sin. Moral estrangement is ex- 
pressed by spatial relations, — absence, distance, separation. There is a 
difference between the two types in their apprehension of the divine na- 
ture and its relations to the human, but neither theology rests solely on 
transcendence or on immanence, neither conceives of God simply as out- 
side the universe or as within it. The divergence between the two sys- 
tems is therefore, more than our author recognizes, a difference of propor- 
tion, less a sheer antagonism. 

A careful attention to the distinction between physical and ethical 
transcendence would modify also, we think, the author’s representations 
of the relation to the two theologies of Stoicism and Platonism. The in- 
fluence of the former has been underrated, but its physical or pantheistic 
immanence was a far less fruitful or salutary contribution to theology 
than the ethical and spiritual impulse given by Plato, who was to Clement 
as well as to Augustine the greatest of philosophers. Platonism, how- 
ever, resolved sin too much into ignorance, as does Clement. The rep- 
resentation in this volume of the latter’s theology needs supplementing on 
this side. Faith, with Clement, is predominantly intellectual. It includes 
a voluntary element, but its characteristic principle is Assent, and its 
highest aim a knowledge of divine mysteries. The tendency of his teach- 
ing was to resolve faith into knowledge, and piety into orthodoxy ; as the 
tendency of Tertullian and his followers was to identify faith with obe- 
dience, and religion with submission to external authority. The Greek 
was no less one-sided than the Latin. The results, as shown in experi- 
ence, have been scarcely less disastrous in the one case than in the other. 
The one system has produced Christians who could violate all the com- 
mands of the Decalogue so long as they professed a sound faith in the 
Holy Trinity ; the other has robbed conscience of peace and culminated 
in Jesuitism. Both systems early showed tendencies away from the prin- 
ciple of spiritual regeneration, and though the forms of development were 
determined by national or race peculiarities the error at bottom was the 
same. In this regard, that is, on the side of the essential defects of either 
system, — as on that of their excellences, — the two theologies stood nearer 
together than our author discerns. 

The most serious failure in the volume is its representation of the the- 
ology of Augustine. The starting point of the most radical divergence of 
the West from the East is to be found in its deeper apprehension of the 
power of sin. Something might be said even here to show a greater 
nearness of the two parties than is recognized. Origen’s doctrine of sin 
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is not Clement’s, still less is Athanasius’s. The difference increases with 
Basil and Chrysostom. The Greek theology would never have adopted 
the Augustinian doctrine of original sin, but it was far away from Clem- 
ent’s position on this subject when its development came to a stand-still. 
It was opening its eyes to the organic moral relations between Adam and 
his posterity, and deepening its apprehension of man’s need of divine 
grace. By Athanasius already had been developed a doctrine of the 
atonement which gives the premises for the later church doctrine of a vi- 
carious sacrifice necessitated by the divine righteousness. If the modern 
theology receives, as it well may, impulse and inspiration from the Greek, 
it will miss one of the best lessons it can learn if it slights the doctrine of 
the atonement. But, as we have intimated, the Greek Fathers did not go 
far in these directions before the whole movement was arrested, not a 
little owing to their own terrible divisions through the jealousies of patri- 
archates and the exaltation of an orthodoxy about the most mysterious 
doctrines to the place of righteousness, and charity, and spiritual life. 
Our author in the zeal of his polemic against Augustine answers the ques- 
tion why Mohammedanism, which conquered the East, was successfully 
resisted in the West, by suggesting that Augustine had introduced a sys- 
tem which descended to the level of Islamism and could meet it there! 
We venture to suggest that there is a prior question, Why did Mohamme- 
danism well nigh extinguish Greek Christianity ? A true answer would 
bring to view defects in the Greek theology at least quite as obvious as 
any similarities between Augustinianism and Mohammedanism. 

But to return to the account which is given of the theology of Augustine. 
Its basis is said to be the transcendence of Deity. At every point of dif- 
ference it is an inferior rendering of Christianity to the Greek. Augus- 
tine was a man of strong passions and weak will. He was baffled in the 
quest of truth, and despairing of finding it “fell back on external au- 
thority as the only means of silencing the reason and satisfying the con- 
science.” Fora time he endeavored to satisfy his reason while really 
sacrificing it, and studied the Platonists. At this stage he recognized, as 
did Athanasius, the divine immanence. But “ the necessities of ecclesias- 
tical administration in the See of Hippo . . . revolutionized his intellectual 
methods, or led him to economize the truth in the interest of the church, 
or to adjust it to the comprehension of a barbarous people.” Henceforth 
as a controversialist ‘he always appeared as a lawyer holding a brief for 
the church.” His system was largely developed through controversy. 
“He had not the constructive power of a consecutive thinker.” He 
surrendered “his reason, his conscience, and his will’ to the Catholic 
Church. To bring other men into the same subjection was consciously or 
unconsciously the controlling principle of his thinking. The church had 
already taken the place of Christ, who was regarded as absent from the 
world, and far distant in the heavens. An impersonal thing or substance 
called grace usurped the place of his living Presence. On this basis was 
reared the “sacramental theology.” Augustine is the father also of the 
doctrine of purgatory, and established that of eternal punishment. He 
assimilated Christianity to Islamism, conceiving of God “as absolute and 
arbitrary will in which consists the only ground of right.” After he be- 
came Bishop of Hippo “truth as such was no longer the object of his 
life.” The predominant aim of his life work “was to adjust social insti- 
tutions and even humanity itself to the claims of a hierarchy divinely ap- 
pointed to teach and to rule the world.” He may have been a providen- 
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tial necessity in view of the incoming barbarism, but he made possible the 
Roman Catholic Church and the medizval belief “that the Bishop of 
Rome was the vicar of the absent Christ.” The rigor of this exposition, 
or exposure rather, is slightly softened by a tribute to Augustine’s power 
“when he writes from the heart,” and by a recognition of the imminent 
barbarism into:which the West was lapsing, but such qualifications are 
but a “ parenthesis” in a long indictment and condemnation. 

We recognize the terrible oppression at certain points of Augustine’s 
system, and are thankful to have been delivered from it. Yet we cannot 
subscribe to our author’s estimate of it. If we are not anxious to defend 
it we are the more desirous rightly to judge it, to learn the secret of its 
power, its providential mission, the truth it has for us. Our author’s con- 
ception of Augustine’s personality lacks reality. A weak will never 
wrought out Augustinianism either as a system or a historic force. To 
estimate this theology simply as a part of the process by which the Papacy 
was formed does not explain its power since the Protestant Reformation, 
so that even in our own time “an intellectual revolution” is required in 
order to be freed from it. Our author seems to us to have no adequate 
apprehension of the hiding of its strength, of the secret of its sway. 
Augustine is to him a very high churchman, almost a pagan without God 
in the world, a Saul in the line of royal theologians given as a king over 
men on account of their barbarism. The key to Augustine’s sway is in 
his “Confessions.” If he is not equal to the Greeks in his metaphysical 
doctrine of the divine nature, he is far their superior in his knowledge of 
the secrets of the human heart. If he is less able to teach us how to 
adjust the conceptions of transcendence and immanence, he is a better in- 
structor in the actual processes by which a perfectly holy God becomes 
the redeeming power and indwelling life of souls that have been led cap- 
tive by sin. 

We do not question that through the doctrine of the incarnation a truer 
estimate of sin and more helpful conceptions of redemption can be gained 
than are known to Augustinianism. ‘ Our contention is that in this con- 
structive work which devolves upon modern theology results must be ap- 
propriated which have been gained by western thought under Augustine’s 
leadership, and that a recurrence to the Greek theology as a system “ at 
every point ” opposed to the Latin is a misleading conception and enter- 
prise. The real task is to combine in one doctrine of God immanence 
and transcendence, to maintain his distinct absolute Personality and Sov- 
ereignty and his universal presence and agency, his hatred of iniquity 
and holy reconciling love, man’s kinship with divinity and estrangement 
by sin, the reality and harmony of freedom and grace, an expression of 
the divine nature in atonement as well as by incarnation, a metaphysical 
and redeeming immanence as well as an ontological and ethical transcen- 
dence. In the working out of this problem it will be sheer waste and 
infatuation to neglect Augustine, and to dismiss the Latin theology as a 
merely transitory accommodation to the necessities of rude men until 
Hellenism and culture can be revived. 

We had intended, but have not space, to cite some of the utterances of 
Augustine in the years of his episcopate which show that he definitely 
recognized the principle of immanence. The reply may be made that in 
them he speaks “from the heart,” or in some exceptional mood of reli- 
gious inwardness and freedom. But we think that it is the fons et origo 
of the deficiencies of this volume that it misses the deep experimental 
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motive of Augustine’s theology. The heart is taken out of it. But the 
wide heart of universal humanity will ever find in Augustine one of its 
deepest interpreters, in spite of the rigor and narrowness of some of his 
reasonings ; and so long as there is a place in worship for litanies there 
will be room in theology for his teachings of sin and grace. 

Were these remarks not already so extended we should be pleased to 
follow the development which is traced of Christian thought since the 
days of Augustine. No more impressive exhibition can be made of the 
evils which result from a doctrine which divorces God and humanity than 
is outlined in this sketch of the history of medieval and modern thought. 
The one remedy for the confusions and misadjustments is strikingly shown, 
and whatsoever in the historic course has been contributing to its better 
appreciation and ampler appropriation. The volume in its total impres- 
sion is a powerful auxiliary to the movement which is named “ The New 
Theology,” but which is in reality very largely a recovery of the main 
principle of the oldest theology of the Christian church. It shows the 
necessity of this movement, its genesis, its place in history, its possibil- 
ities of service. Its central fact and doctrine is the Incarnation. It looks 
upon God, man and his destiny, sin and redemption, society and human 
history, in the light of this union of the divine and the human in one 
Person, of whose coming not only Judaism but heathenism and the crea- 
tion itself prophesied, and of whose kingdom there shall be no end. We 
can but congratulate our author that he has been able to make so impor- 
tant a contribution to the historic demonstration of the truth and remedial 
and reconstructive power of this doctrine of the Incarnation.? 


Egbert C. Smyth. 


1 We notice a few minor points which may deserve attention in the prepara- 
tion of a new edition. Page 8 seems to assert that Augustine and Calvin held 
that the being of God is complete without the Eternal Son; page 12 that the 
Greek fathers did not accept the doctrine of the endlessness of future punish- 
ment. Some did not, but the statement is too sweeping. Page 50 says that 
Augustine’s “denial of freedom was . . . a consequence of his doctrine of 
election.” Does not this reverse the relation ?— Page 67. See Strom, vii. 16, 
tas mpd ris kploews matpdéas vovdeclas.— Page 103. “The supreme question in 
Clement’s mind concerns orders in the ministry” —he pleads for order, but 
does he for “ orders ?” — Pages 111-112 make the Apostles’ Creed, in its origin, 
a protest against Gnosticism. Caspari’s investigations refute this theory. — 
Pages 116 sg. Clement, Origen, and Athanasius were staunch believers in the 
authority of ecclesiastical tradition. Irenzus, not merely possibly, but cer- 
tainly, meant something very different by apostolic succession and tradition 
from the hierarchical use of the terms. — Page 125. The strongest early utter- 
ance respecting a limit to repentance is in the Second Epistle of Clement. — 
Page 135. Compare what is said of the spirit of Plato with “the Platonic 
notion,” as explained on page 100. — Page 138 credits Athanasius with the doc- 
trine of “one nature only of the God-man.” Though Dorner and others assert 
this, the statement rests on a single phrase in a book of doubtful genuineness, 
and is unsustained by Athanasius’s accredited works. Cf. Caspari’s important 
note: Alte und neue Quellen zur Gesch. des Taufsymbols (1879), page 105 sq.— 
Page 140. The Sixth Council recognized the adretovoidrns of the human will 
in Christ.— Page 153. Augustine recognized a probation of Adam and in 
Adam.— Page 154. For Pelagius read Ceelestius, or Pelagianism. See Canon 
iv. — Page 157. Irenzus deserves notice ; “ Federal head” is an anachronism ; 
“destroyed” is too strong. — Page 159. Augustine would not recognize his 
doctrine in the phrase “acting upon the will from without.” — Page 161. Does 
Zosimus call the doctrine of original sin, ete., a novelty ?— Page 171. Where 
does Augustine teach that the divine will is the ground of right ? — Page 180. 
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Ramona: A Story. By Heten Jackson (H. H.). Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1885. 


Ramona is the first elaborate work of fiction that “ H. H.” has pre- 
sented to the reading public. It is a pleasure and a duty to give her 
achievement instant recognition and applause. She has successfully de- 
monstrated her right to venture into the domain of fictitious literature ; 
and her story will make her dearly esteemed by all lovers of good fiction. 
The prime requisite of success as a novelist has been secured in the selec- 
tion of a theme at once interesting, noble, and moving. The subject 
fully arouses the best powers of the gifted author, and justifies the gen- 
erous expenditure of her art and genius upon it. We purposely refrain 
from epitomizing the story, and unnecessarily anticipating for future 
readers the pleasure that they naturally like to discover for themselves. 

Mrs, Jackson’s literary purpose, it is sufficient to say, is to rear a work 
of art on the broad basis of life in Southern California. Its materials in- 
clude the Spaniard, the Mexican, the American, and the Indian. Through 
the selection of certain types of character, and through the interaction of 
incident, character, and political policy, she reveals her great motive, —to 
expose the wrongs of the Indian, and to create an influence for securing 
justice to him, as Mrs. Stowe did to the slave, by arousing the public 
reason and the public conscience through a searching appeal to the heart 
and the imagination. She touches and indicates the Indian problem, but 
does not attempt to solve it. 

The lofty moral and political character of her aim need not deter the 
most blasé novel-reader from its perusal. His jaded energies will find 
genuine pastime in the fresh scenes, stirring incidents, and strong, pictur- 
esque persons depicted by the author ; and the moral nature of.all readers 
will reeeive a wholesome tonic in its pure and bracing atmosphere. For, 
while the prevailing tone of the story is serious, it is never for an instant 
wearisome. Serious passions move serious men and women, and issue in 
earnest action, pathos, and even tragedy, yet the author’s consummate art 
invests the whole with the charm of reality. Incident and character 
crowd, but do not overcrowd, the canvas; there is multiplicity, but there 
is also great variety and skillful grouping. The men and women are 
alive. They talk and act with an air of life-likeness. The author has 
the art of enlisting and constantly strengthening the reader’s sympathies 
with the characters, so that he willingly moves along with them towards 
the issue, and is not over-anxious to learn “ how it is coming out.” 

As in all good novels — and in life — Love plays the leading part in 
the progress of the story; but it is far from being a sentimental novel. 
Love is seen chiefly as the prevailing motive influencing character and 
determining action. There are three prominent characters in the book, 
— Ramona, the heroine, Alessandro, the hero, and Sefiora Moreno, the 
foster-mother of Ramona. With one or the other of these we are almost 


The contrast drawn implies more than a relation of the higher to the lower, 
namely, a relation of the true to the false. — Page 182. The life was chilled 
before the inclosure. — Page 192. The adoption of the filioque is susceptible 
of a ready explanation through the conflict with Gothic Arianism. It had also 
an inner motive. The ecclesiastical reason suggested is purely conjectural and 
unnecessary. — On page 287 the concession of liberty in the Latin Church is said 
to have carried with it subjection to a priesthood, and on page 361 the same 
result is attributed to Augustine’s doctrine, which took away freedom, The 
degrze of credit given to Zuingli is one of the surprises of the book. 
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always engaged, and the romance, in the first half at least, is a domestic 
history, in which the main interest and nearly all the facts combine to 
develop the story of the love of Ramona and Alessandro. The hero is a 
noble type of the Indian character, — chivalrous, high-souled, proud-spir- 
ited, and utterly unselfish in his devotion to his tribe. The heroine, half 
European and half Indian, is one of the sweetest, truest, and most fasci- 
nating women that ever breathed from canvas, animated a book, or lived 
in life. To many readers Sefiora Moreno, the Mexican, will seem to be 
painted with even deeper intuition, completeness of detail, and vigor of 
execution. 

The hand of this gifted author has power to paint nature as well as 
character. Her former works have revealed her original, loving ob- 
servation of nature. Natural scenery is always difficult to know, and 
still more difficult to delineate, but Mrs. Jackson’s pictures of nature are 
so fresh, so minute, so definite and unmistakable that they come before 
us as a reminiscence, or with the assurance of vision. Had some of 
her descriptions been clothed in a garment of metrical harmony they 
would be regarded as distinct and striking pieces of poetic creation. 

The limitations are for the most part of a minor character. There are 
some faults of construction, a description here and there is overdrawn, 
the order of events seems a little lacking in the logic of time and artistic 
situation, description is occasionally substituted for dramatic dialogue, 
the features of some of the less important characters lack reality, and 
some doubt may be raised concerning the dénowement. But with these 
limitations the book satisfies the supreme demand of a novel, — it has life 
and art; it has truth in the drawing of character, truth in the portrayal 
of passion, truth in the painting of scenery and modes of life, and truth 
in the direction given to the reader’s sympathies. 

J. W. Churchill. 


Tue Boox or Estuer. A new Translation, with Critical Notes, Excursuses, 
Maps and Plans, and Illustrations. By the Lowell Hebrew Club. Edited 
by the Rev. Jonn W. Hatey, M. A. 8vo, pp. 194. Andover: W. F. 
Draper. 1885 


The Preface gives an interesting account of the origin of this book. 
Nine years ago four parish ministers, in Lowell and its neighborhood, began 
to meet once a week to read the Old Testament Scriptures in their original 
tongue. The first fruits of their labors were expositions of the Sunday- 
school lessons, published in one of the city newspapers. Five years ago 
they concentrated their work on the book of Esther, and the result of their 
studies during this period is now before us. The volume contains a brief 
Introduction, a new translation, exegetical notes by the several members 
of the Club (Chapters I. and II. by Rev. W. P. Alcott; ITI., IV., Rev. J. 
W. Haley; V.-VII., Rev. Owen Street, D. D.; VIII.-X., Rev. J. M. 
Greene, D. D.), and a number of excursuses on subjects more or less 
closely connected with the text (Persian Words and Names ; Topography 
and Buildings; Pavement; Letters and Posts; Modes of Execution; 
The Jews in Exile ; Signet Rings and Seals ; The Massacre ; Fasting ; The 
Golden Sceptre; Fate of Royal Favorites; Couriers ; Coursers ; Tribute ; 
The Unwritten Name ; The Septuagint Esther). There are maps of the 


Persian Empire and of Susiana, plans of the mounds at the ancient Susa, 
VOL. 11.—NOo. 15. 20 
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and of the platform at Persepolis ; besides illustrations in the commentary 
and. excursuses, and pretty full Hebrew and English indexes. 

Altogether the book gives a very pleasant impression of the patient and 
eareful study which the Lowell Hebrew Club has spent upon Esther. 
Apart from its intrinsic worth, it has, perhaps, not less value as showing 
what can be done by busy pastors in lines of work which it is too often 
thought that men in the active ministry can have no time for. It is to be 
followed, we understand, by a volume of Discourses on Esther, which 
will, no doubt, show that exegetical studies are the most fruitful source of 
homiletical material. 

The Introduction discusses the claim of the Book of Esther to a 
place among the sacred writings, the time and place of the action, age 
and authorship of the book, etc. The first question is not very fully 
treated. A notice of the discussions of the canonicity of Esther in the 
Jewish schools, and of the omission of its name from some of the earli- 
est Christian lists might well have found a place here. The esteem in 
which it was held by the later Jews is well known.! The sentence of 
Maimonides which is quoted to this effect is only a repetition of a much 
older testimony: see Jer. Meg. I. (fol. 70 d. near the end). I may add 
here that the significance of the name Megilloth as applied to certain 
books in tke third division of the Canon has been misunderstood. The 
Megilloth are not “books that are books,” but merely “rolls,” called so 
because, unlike the rest of the Hagiographa, which are written only in 
book-form, these are written on separate rolls for liturgical purposes, at 
the four feasts, and the 9th Ab. 

The authors, like most recent writers, identify Ahasuerus with Xerxes. 
The identity of the names seems to be established. The ingenious com- 
binations of Bosanquet, however, deserve attention. (TSBA, 1877, pp. 
225-292.) It is at least in favor of Bosanquet’s view that it accords with 
Chapter 2, 5 b, taken in its most natural grammatical sense. What is said 
on page 24 about the style of the Book of Esther needs material qualifi- 
cation. It is good for the age in which it was written, no doubt, but that 
the Hebrew is “ very perfect and very pure” is certainly saying too much 
in view of phrases like OI7WT Ms JEM > ww (4, 11). 

On page 139 the comparison of the difference between Aramaic 
(“Syro-Chaldaic”) and Hebrew to that between ancient and modern 
Greek might easily be misunderstood. The degree of difference may be 
accurately measured in that way, — though most of us are not much the 
wiser for it, — but the relation between the two languages is, of course, 
widely different. 

To these remarks I will only add a word on the much-debated etymol- 
ogy of MM», p. 76. It is now well made out that it is a Semitic word, 
and all foreign derivations — Sanskrit, Persian, Turkish, and what not — 


1 A collection of rabbinical opinions in Pfeiffer, Thesaurus Hermeneuticus, 
1704, pp. 597, ff. The popularity of the story in later times is attested also 
by the number of amplified and embellished versions of it which are extant. 
Beside the common Greek text there is another Greek translation ; the peculiar 
Old Latin, made from a text differing from both these ; the Syriac version ; 
and two Targums, representing various stages in the growth of the legend. 
The Midrash on Esther, too, is interesting. It shows, for example, that the 
Midrashic exegesis also found deep and varied religious lessons in a book 
sa seems so devoid of religious spirit. (See Excursus O, on The Unwritten 

ame.) 
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are to be given up. See Schrader, KAT’, p. 186, f.; Delitzsch, ““Hebrew- 
Assyr.,” p. 12; Halévy, “ Mélanges,” 133 ; Lagarde, GGA, 1884, p. 282 ; 
Strassmaier, Alph. Verzeichniss u. s. w., 7038, p. 850. 

Let me, in conclusion, express the hope that the Lowell Hebrew Club 
may be able to carry out their plan of doing a similar work for the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, and that, stimulated by their example, many 
other parish ministers may be led to renew their Old Testament studies. 

George F. Moore. 
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American #ien of Letters. 





BIOGRAPHIES OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Washington Irving. By CuarLes Duptey Warner, author of “ In 
the Levant,” “ My Summer in a Garden,” etc. 


Noah Webster. By Horace E. Scupper, author of “ Stories and 
Romances,” “ A History of the United States of America,” etc. 


Henry D. Thoreau. By Frank B. Sanzorn. 


George Ripley. By Rev. Octavius Brooxs FRoruincHaM, author 
of “ Transcendentalism in New England.” 


James Fenimore Cooper. By Tuomas R. Lounssury, Professor of 
English in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 


Margaret Fuller Ossok. By Tuomas Wentwortu Hiccinson, 
author of “ Malbone,” “ Oldport Days,” etc. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. By OvtveR WenpDELL Howes, author of 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” “John Lothrop Motley,” etc. 


Edgar Allan Poe. By Grorce E. Woopserry, author of “A His- 
tory of Wood-Engraving.” 


Each volume, with Portratt of the subject of the Biography, 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

The volumes of this series differ widely in the literary and personal characteristics of their 
subjects, and hardly less in style of treatment; but each is excellent in its way, and tells 
attractively the story of a life that contributed positively to American literature. Speaking 
of the series the Vew York Times says: “Mr. Warner is doing in his biographical series 
a service to the public, the full extent of which, while well rewarded in a commercial sense, 


is doubtless not generally and rightfully appreciated. Honest and truly important work it 
is that he and his colleagues are doing.” 


(lu Preparation.) 


Edmund Quincy. By Sypney Howarp Gay. 
Nathaniel Parker Willis. By Henry A. BEErs. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. By James Russe.t Lowe... 
William Cullen Bryant. By Joun BicELow. 
Bayard Taylor. By Joun R. G. Hassarp. 

William Gilmore Simms. By Grorce W..Caste. 
Benjamin Franklin. By Joun Bacw McMaster. 


Others to be announced hereafter. 
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No similar work in our own or in any other language is for a moment to be 
compared with it. — Quarterly Review (London). 


SMITH’S 
GREAT BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


DicTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, COMPRISING ITs ANTIQUITIES, BioaRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 
AND Naturat History. By Wit11am Smita. Edited by Professor Horatio 
Batcn Hackerr and Ezra Axsszot, LL. D. In four volumes, 8vo, 3667 pages, 
with 596 illustrations. Cloth, beveled edges, strongly bound, $20.00; full sheep, 
$25.00 ; half morocco, $30.00; half calf, extra, $30.00; half russia, $35.00; full 
morocco, gilt, $40.00; tree calf, $45.00. 


There are several American editions of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but this is the only edition 
which comprises the contents of the original English edition, unabridged, with very considerable and 
important additions by Professors Hackett and Abbot, and twenty-six other eminent American 
scholars. 





This edition has 500 more pages than the English, and 100 more illustrations; more than a thou- 
sand errors of reference in the English edition are corrected in this; and an index of illustrated 
Scripture passages is added. 

Professor J. Henry THarer, recently of Andover Theological Seminary, now of the Harvard 
Divinity School, in a memorial discourse on Dr. Ezra Abbot, speaks as follows concerning this Dic- 
tionary and the great value of the additions made by the American editors and their coadjutors : — 


“ Of the more than thirteen hundred additions with which, according to a hasty coufit, the American 
edition has been enriched, upwards of a thousand bear the initials of the American editors, of which 
more than four hundred were from the pen of Dr. Abbot. Many of them, to be sure, are devoted to 
correcting oversights, supplying omissions, sup;‘lementing information,—a kind of work making 
comparativeiy little show, but for which a student or a teacher who wishes trustworthy statements is 
often inexpressibly grateful. To get an impression of the delicate, vigilant, scholarly character of 
this kind of revision, the admirable article on the New Testament may be consulted (an article cover- 
ing more than thirty double-column pages), or that upon the Septuagint, or upon the Authorized 
Version, or upon the Gospel of John. This last named article also, with its more than two pages of 
added references to literature, affords a good specimen of the bibliographical enrichment for which 
the work is indebted to our friend. The like may be found under the head of ‘Gospels,’ and to 
some extent under every one of the several Biblical books; while such articles as ‘Demons,’ ‘De 
moniacs,’ ‘ Messiah,’ and those on the various apocryphal books, show by the comments with 
which the added titles are interspersed that the writer has subjected those subjects to special and in- 
dependent study. 

“Tn brief, to the careful scholarship of these two American Professors we are indebted for what is 
unquestionably the most accurate and serviceable work of its kind for the general student in any 
tongue. Moreover, to Dr. Abbot’s special vigilance in reading every one of the 3652 pages in proof, 
the exceptional typographical accuracy of the work is largely due. He also greatly augmented its 
serviceableness by appending an index of the principal passages of Scripture illustrated, as well as 
by multiplying cross-references.” 


I@~ No other edition of Smith’s Bible Dictionary is nearly so full, complete, or 
accurate as this. 
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HISTORY OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


By EDUARD (WILHELM EUGEN) REUSS, 
Professor Ordinarius in the Evangelical Theological Faculty of the Emperor William’s University, 
Strassburg, Germany. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FirtH REVISED AND ENLARGED GERMAN EpITIONn, 
WITH NUMEROUS BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ADDITIONS, 


BY 


EDWARD L. HOUGHTON, A. M. 


In two volumes, 8vo, $5.00. 


This translation of a work which has become a standard in Germany, 
treats, with the thoroughness characteristic of the great German scholars, of 
(1.) The Origin and Development of a Sacred Literature of the New Testa- 
ment; (II.) Collection of Sacred Books of the Christians into a whole for use 
in the Churches; (III.) Preservation of their original form; (IV.) Dissemi- 
nation of the collection among Christian peoples; (V.) Use made of them in 
Theology. 


The work of Professor Reuss, by its historic method, its comprehensiveness, and the help its copi- 
ous references give a student for the prosecution of his researches, places itself in the very front rank 
of so-called “Introductions.” The translation of it, with the added bibliograyhical references, es- 
pecially to works written in English, and the enlarged index, constitutes one of the most valuable 
recent publications in biblical literature. A generation of students will thank you for it. — Prof. J. 
Henry TuayreEr, Cambridge. 


The substantial value of the work is very great. It has not been accessible to Americau scholars 
for the lack of a good and cheap translation. This has now been furnished. ... In its present 
form it is to be accepted as one of the most important aids to the study of the New Testament of the 
last decade. — Christian Advocate (New York). 


While each [of the departments of the volume] has real and large value, the last especially com- 
mends itself as . . . richly reviewing a very important and not largely cultivated field of knowledge, 
of the greatest value to the student of sacred truth. We hope Mr. Houghton may reap a satisfying 
reward for the excellent service here done by him to the cause of sacred letters. These volumes 
should be where every scholar can consult them. — The Congregationalist (Boston). 


In respect to this work it may fairly be said that what learning, ability, skillful arrangement of the 
material, and a good digesting of the whole matter can accomplish on so vast a field has been accom- 
plished by Dr. Reuss in these volumes. — Pres. O. Cong, D. D., Buchtel College, Akron. 


An uncounted store of the most valuable, because available learning touching the subjects consid- 
ered. . .. Asa thoroughly learned, fair (as seen from the author’s point of view), and eminently 
able handling of these subjects, we know of nothing better. . . . It may be cordially recommended 
to any one who may be seeking to master its subjects. The translation here given deserves the most 
emphatic approval. — Methodist Review (New York). 


Mr. Houghton has given us a correct and readable translation of one of the most important and 
valuable of the recent works on the origin, composition, and authorship of the New Testament writ- 
ings; for this character must be accorded to Reuss’s work. — Prof. Georcr P. Fisuer, New Haven. 


The two volumes of Mr. Houghton’s translation of Professor Reuss’s great work constitute a most 
valuable addition to the small number of truly scientific discussions of their subject in our language. 
— Unitarian Review (Boston). 


An exhaustive and valuable treatise. — Zhe Churchman (New York). 
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LEVI 8. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 
CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


THE BOHLEN LECTURES FOR 1883. 


By Rev. ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 1 vol. 12mo, $2.00. 


CONTENTS. 
I. The Greek Theology. 
II. The Latin Theology. 
III. Theology in the Middle Ages. 
IV. Theology in the Age of the Reformation. 
V. Conflict of the Traditional Theology with Rationalism. 
VI. Renaissance of Theology in the Nineteenth Century. 








A book of noble aim and admirable execution. It contains a careful survey of the history of re- 
ligious thought since the beginning of the Christian era. The great value of the work as a study of 
religious history is even surpassed by its value as suggesting the power and vitality and breadth of 
the religious thought and faith which are to conquer and transform the world. 





SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. 


By S. E. Herrick, D.D. 1 volume, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Contents: Tauler and the Mystics; Wiclif; John Hus; Savonarola; Latimer; Cranmer; Me- 
lancthon; Knox ; Calvin; Coligny ; William Brewster ; John Wesley. 


A scholarly, yet popular book on the great religious reformers from the fourteenth century to the 
nineteenth. Taking them in chronological order, Dr. Herrick describes the men, their characters, 
their opinions, and their work, in connection with the social and religious life of their times. 


It is not the dry bones of facts and statistics that he offers, but the living spirit of the great reformers 
who labored and died for what they believed to be truth ; and who, differing as widely as they might 
in theological opinions, were alike in their longing to rise above the low and unspiritual level of life 
about them, to break away from the formalism and perfunctoriness of the average religious life, and 
to find a union with God as real as the common relationships of daily life. The lectures are charm- 
ing in style, geuerous in thought, warm with feeling, and illuminated with spiritual life. — Worcester 
Spy. 

So delightful and serviceable a volume. — The Congregationalist. 

Admirable sketches of these great lights of the church and the world. — New York Observer. 
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